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Arr. xxxiv. The flate of the printed Hebrew text of the old tef- 
tament confidered. A differtation in two parts. Part the firft 
compares 1 Chron. xi. with 2 Sam. v. and xxiii. and part the 
fecond contains obfervations on feventy Hebrew mfs. with an 
extradt of miftakes and various readings. By Benjamin Ken- 
nicot, M. A. Fellow of Exeter College. Oxford, 1753, 8vo. 
6s. Rivington. 


UR learned author has already given the public fo valu- 
able a fpecimen of his critical talents in his two difler- 
tations on the tree of life, and the facrifices of Cain and Abel, 
that it is the lefs neceflary to enlarge upon the character of this 
work. We fhall therefore only add, that it abounds with va- 
riety of curious and important remarks for fettling the true 
fenfe of fcripture, and that, (as far as we are able to judge) 
the whole is written in a juft and lively fpirit of criticifmt, 
equally removed from the infipid trifles of pedantry on the one 
hand, and the extravagant conceits of enthufiafm on the other. 
In the firft part, after fome general obfervations, to fhew 
the probability that fome errors may have been introduced into 
the Hebrew copies by the negligence of tranfcribers, (which 
fubje& he afterwards refumes and confiders more fully) he pro= 


ceeds to examine the chapters in queftion, with a view both to 
Von, VII. | efta~ 
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eftablifh the certainty of fome corruptions in the prefent text, 
and to point out the original reading in fome of the man 
places fo corrupted.—He introduces his criticifm with the fol. 
lowing obfervation. 

¢ Thefe chapters, (fays he) at leaft fo far as they unite in 
¢ the fame hiftory, give us the hiftory of David's mighty men, 
© i, e. the chief of thofe men of valour, by whofe firm affif. 
¢ ance and furprifing bravery, he rofe from a low condition 
© to the throne of Judah, and after feven years and fix months, 
* to that of //rael. And among other variations, which will 
* be found in the two principal chapters containing the hiftory 
© of thofe heroes, the firft is—that in Chronicles we have ten 
verfes, which open the hiltory, aud give us the firft hero; 
which verfes make no part of the 23d chapter in Sarl, 
The reafon of which difference feems clearly to be this--- 
that this catalogue of David's worthies is placed at the con- 
clufion of the hiftory of his reign in Samuel, and at the be- 
ginning of it in Chronicles. In the former, we have firft the 
wonderful elevation of David to the throne: with the battles 
and occurrences which led on to that great event, and fecured 
him in the poffeffion of his kingdom: and then, at the clofe, 
we have a catalogue to perpetuate the memory of thofe war- 
riors, who had been particularly inftrumental in promoting 
the fuccefs, and eftablifhing the glory of their royal matter. 
Whereas, in the latter, the hiftory of David begins with 
him as king, and immediately mentions the heroes of his 
armies; and then proceeds to an abridgment of the hiftory 
of his reign.--- This is the different method of the hiftory ia 
thofe two places. And the natural confequence of this dif- 
ference is, that, as thefe mighty men are recorded in the 
beginning of David's reign in Chronicles, there we find them 
introduced with ‘oad at their head, with the reafon of his 
being fo particularly diftinguifhed: but in the concluding 
chapter of Samuel, when the hiftory of David’s reign had al- 
ready been given, there ‘foab might well be omitted: fince no 
one could forget, that Foas was Davtd’s chief mighty man, 
when he had been mentioned in almoft every page, as Cap 
tain-general of the armies of //rael.’ 
We fhall now prefent the reader with that part of our au- 
thor’s tranflation of thefe chapters, in which he has made the 
amott confiderable emendations, and by comparing them toge- 
ther, has fupplied what was defective in each. For the critical 
arguments by which this verfion is fupportéd we muft refer to 
‘the book itfelf; and fhall content ourfelves with giving his ex- 
plication of a paflage or two,sand {ome general remarks that 
may 
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may be moft ufeful and entertaining. If the reader will take 
the pains to compare this verfion with that of our Englifh bible, 
he may form fome judgment of the merit of this performance, 
and to make it the eafier, the variations are wrote in /talics. 


2 SAM. V. 

¢6, Then the king and his 
¢men went to ‘Ferufalem, un- 
‘to the Febufites, the inhabi- 
‘tantsof the land. And they 
‘ fpake. unto David, faying, 
‘Thou. foalt not come hither: 
¢ for the blind and the lame fhalt 
* keep thee off, by faying, Da- 
¢ vid fhall not come hither. 

‘7, But David took the 
‘ trong hold of Ziou, the fame 
‘is the city of David. 

$8. And David faid on that 
‘day, Whofoever (firft) finit- 
‘ eth the Jebufites, and through 
‘ the fubterraneous paffagereach- 
6 eth the lame and the blind, that 
§ are hated of David's foul, (be- 
* caufe the blind and lame con- 
© tinued to fay, He fhall not come 
* into his houfe ) fall be head and 
‘captain. So Joab, the fan of 
*Zeruiah, went up fir? ; and 
“was appointed head. 

‘9. And David dwelt in the 
' ©ftrong hold, and called it the 
‘city of David; and David 
© built in @ circuit from Millo, 
‘and round to the houfe (of 
§ Millo.) 

2 SAM. Xxiii, 

* 8. Thefe are the names of 
‘the mighty men whom Da- 
‘wd had. Jathobeam, the 
* Hacmonite, head of (an order 
* of) three: he lifted up his 
° fpear againf 300 foldiers at 
* one time. 


‘tain. So 7 
© Zeruiab, went up firft, and 
© was appoirited head. 


1 CHRON. Xi. 
‘4. Then David and all I/- 


“ rael went to Ferufalemwhich 
‘ was ‘Febus; for there the Fe- 
* bufites were the inhabitants 
© of the land. 


‘ >. And the inhabitants of 


Febus faid to David; Thou 
‘fhalt not come hither. But 
* David took the ftrong held 
© of Zion: the fame is the city 
©‘ of David. 


¢6. And David faid, Who- 


© foever firft fmiteth the Febu- 
‘ fites, fhall be head and cap- 


oab, the fon of 


‘7, And David dwelt in thé 


‘ {trong hold; therefore they 
‘ called it the city of David, 


‘8. And he built the city 


© in a circuit from Millo, and 
“round to (the beginning of) 
‘ that circuit: and Joab was 
© made governor of the city. 


© yr. And this is the num- 


‘ ber of the mighty men, whom 
© David had. ‘/afbobeam, the 
© Hacmonite; head of (an or- 
* der of} three: he lifted up 
‘ his fpear againft 300 foldiers 


© at one time, 
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“9. And next to him was 
© Eleazar, thefon of Dodi, the 
© Ahohite; he was one of the 
© three mighties: Ae was with 
© David at Pafdammim. 

© 10. And the Philiffines 
* were there gathered together 
© to battle, and the men of J/- 
© rael fled: but he arofe, &ec. 
© &e, 


© zx. And after him was 
© Shammah, &¥c. 


© 12. And the Philiftines 
“were gathered together at 
* Lehi, where was a piece of 
* ground full of darley; and 
“the people fled from before 
“the Phili/lines: buthe placed 
“ himfelf in the middle, &e. 


“13. Now thee three, who 
© were head men, fuperior to the 
© (body of) thirty, went down, 
© and came over the rock to Da- 
© vid, into the cave of Adullam: 
‘and the hoff of the Philiftines 
© was encamped in the valley 
© of Rephaim. 

“17. And he faid: The 
© Lord forbid that I fhould do 
‘this thing! Shall I drink the 
© blood of thefe men, who have 
“thus hazarded their lives ! 
for at the hazard of their 
* lives have they brought it. 





‘ 12. And next to him was 
‘ Eleazar, the fon of Dodi, the 
© Abohite; he was one of the 
* three mighties: he was with 
© David at Pafdammin. 

‘13. And the Philifines 
* were there gathered together 
‘ to battle, and the men of If- 
© rael fled: but be arofe, and 
‘ (mote the Philiftines, until bis 
© hand was weary, and his hand 
© clave unto the fword ; (and the 
* Lord wrought a great delive- 
© rance on that day,) and the 
< people returned after him only 
‘to fpoil. 

‘14. And after him was 
‘ Shammah, the fon of Aga, the 
© Hararite. 

‘ 15. And the Philiftines 
© were gathered together at Le- 
‘hi, where was a piece of 
‘ ground full of barley; and 
‘ the people fled from before 
‘the Philiftines: but be placed 
‘ himfelf in the midft ot the 
© field, and faved it, and fmote 
© the Philiftines: and the Lord 
© wrought a great deliverance. 

‘16. Now thefe three, who 
‘ were head men, fuperior to the 
* (body of) thirty, went down 
‘ over the rock to David, in- 
“to the cave of Adullam: and 
© the hoft of, &c. 


‘20. And he faid: The 
© Lord forbid, that I fhould do 
‘this thing! Shall I drink 


‘ the blood of thefe men, who, 
© &5¢, 
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648. And Abifbai, the bro- 
«ther of ‘Foab, the fon of Ze- 
t ruiab, he was bead of (an or- 
‘ der of ) three 5 for he lifted 
‘ up his {pear againft 300 /ol- 
‘ders; fo he had a name 
6 amon three. 

red Benaihu, the fon 
‘ of Feboiada, the fon of a man 
of valour, mighty in exploits, 
‘ of Kabzeel; he flew two men 
‘of Moab, who were ftouter 
‘ than lions. — 

‘21. And he flew an Egyp- 
‘ tian, @ man wonderful to be- 
‘ bold; and in the hand of the 
‘ Egyptian was a {pear, like a 
‘ weaver’s beam: but he went 
‘down, &c. . 

‘24. Afabel, the brother o 
‘ Foab,was (alfo)above the ( fal- 
§ lowing) thirty. 

‘25. Elbanan, the fon of 
‘ Dodo, of Bethlehem: Sham- 
© both the Harodite : 

© 28. Sibbecai, the Hufba- 
© thite: Jlai, the Abohite. 

© 33. Gouni, of the fons of 
‘ Hajbem: “fonathan the fon of 
‘ Shammah, the Hararite. 

* 34. Abiam, the fon of Sha- 
‘car, the Hararite: LEliphe- 
‘fet, the fon of Abasbai, the 
© Maacathite. 

© 35. Eliam the fon of Ahi- 
© tophel, the Gilonite: Hetz- 
‘rai, the Carmelite: 

© 36. Naarai, the fon of Az- 
‘bai: Foal, the brother of Na- 
* than of Txabah,”” 
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‘21. And Abifbai, the bro- 
© ther of ‘foab, he was head of 
© (an order of ) three, &e. 


“23. And Benaihu, the fon 


© of F ehoiada, the fon of a man 
‘ of valour, Se. 


© 24. And he flew an Egyp- 
© tian, a man whofe ftature was 
‘ five cubits high; and in the 
‘ hand of the Egyptian was a 
‘ fpear like a weaver’s beam : 
© but he, &e. 

‘27. Alfo the mighty men 
‘of the armies were A/abel, 
‘ the brother of Foab. (Then) 
© Elhanan, the fon of Dedo, of 
© Bethlehem : 

¢ 28. Shamboth the Hare- 
© dite: 

© 20. Sibbecait, the Hufba- 
© thite: ILlai the Abobite. 

© 35. Gouni, of the fons of 
© Hafbem: ‘fonathan, the fon 
© of Shammah, the Herarite. 

© 36. Ahbiam, the fon of 
© Shacar, the Hararite: Eli- 
© phalet, the fon of Abasbai, the 
© Maacathite, 

‘ 37. Eliam, the fon of Abi- 
© tophel, the Gilonite: Hetz- 
© rai, the Carmelite. 

© 38. Naarai, the fon of 
© Axbai: ‘foal the brother of 
© Nathan, of Tzebah. 

* 43. Adina, the fon of Shi- 
© za, the Reubenite, and head 
“of the Reubenites; but the 

© thirty were his fuperiors.’ 


The 
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The number of David's worthies is exprefly faid in Samue} fp 
be 37, which according to our author is thus made out: Fg 
beam, Eleaxar, and Shammah compofed the firft order of three, 
who are often fpoken of as fuperior to the reft: Abifbat, Beng. 
jah, and Ajahel compofed the fecond order: then follow the 
thirty ; and if ‘foab, who was captain-general, and therefore 
not included in any of the other divifions, be added, the num. 
ber will be compleat. In Chronicles another lift of 15 is join- 
ed to the former, beginning with 4dimna, v. 43. and thefe our 
author obferves are in a rank inferior to the thirty. 

As that paflage in 2 Sam. v. 6.&c. has fome difficulty at. 
tending it, and our author’s verfion varies confiderably from 
the common one, it may not be improper to give the reader a 
fhort view of his manner of explaining it. He-begins with 
examining the other interpretations that have been advanced, 
and after fhewing them to be infufficient, he propofes the fol- 
lowing. * The ‘ebujites, fays he, abfolutely depending on 
¢ the advantage of their high fituation, and the ftrength of their 
€ fortification, looked upon this as a vain attempt of Davia’s, 
¢ which therefore they might fafely treat with infolence and 
€ yaillery. Full of this fond notion, they placed upon the walls 
© of the citadel the few blind and lame that could be found 
¢ amongft them; and told David—He should not come thither, 
© for the blind and the lame were fufficient to keep him off: which 
© they fhould effectually do only, by their fhouting, David fhall 
© not come bither---No David fhall not come hither, &c.’ And 
this circum{tance he obferves is confirmed by the teftimony of 
Fofephus, in a paflage he quotes to that purpofe, «* Now that 
* thefe blind and lame were to infult, and did infule David, 
$ feems very evident from the words---The blind and lame foall 
* keep thee off, BY SAYING, &c. and alfo from the impofibility 
“ of otherwife accounting for Davia’s indignation againft thefe 
€ wretches.” After David, as the hiftorian informs us, had 
taken the ftrong hold of Sion, i. e. fays our author, the town 
of the JFebufites, he attacked the citadel, which was confider- 
ed by the ‘ebu/iies as impregnable: and this he fuppofes he 
took by a ftratagem, like that by which Cyrus became matter 
of Babylon; entering the place through a fubterrancous paflage, 
by which the befieged were fupplied with water. This he alfo 
fupports by a quotation from fofephus. He juftifies his own tran 
lation, and illuftrates his fenfe, by feveral juft and ingenious 
remarks, which we have not room to infert.--- The reader will 
find interfperfed in this part, feveral occafional critiques on other 
paflages of fcriptures, together with fome general obfervations, 
that will ferve as a key to many difficulties: we fhall aig A 
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avery probable conjecture of our author’s, to account for 
ihe fuperftitious reverence which it is well known the Fews 
had contracted for the name "Fehovah. * This (he obferves) 
¢ was the name of the god of the ‘ews, in contradiftin¢ction 
¢ to all the deities of other nations ; as being the name of the 
¢ neceflarily exiftent being. And the Fews perhaps had learnt 
¢ at Babylon, amongft the heathenifh fuperititions, to conceal 
¢ the true name of the god of their country, to prevent its de- 
¢ftruétion. For the heathens had very early a fuperftitious 
¢ notion, that a country or city could not be taken, till the tu- 
‘ telar god, or prefiding genius, was invited out of it by in- 
‘ yoking him in his real name. ‘The Jews finding this a facred 
¢ cuftom obferved by other nations, abfurdly adopted the fame 
¢ precaution ; and refolved that the true name of their god alfo 
‘ fhould be a fecret, by declaring it unlawful to pronounce it.’ 
Inconfirmation of this opinion he quotes Virgil. 4én. II. 351. 
&¥c, with feveral notes, and a paflage from Macrobius to the 
fame purpofe. 

The author concludes the firft part of his work with fome 
remarks on the prejudices amongft ‘Fews and Chriffians, in fa- 
vour of the prefent H/ebrew copies ; an extract from which, we 
imagine will not be difagreeable to the reader. *¢ As thefe 
¢ chapters contain the very fame hiftery, I have carefwly com- 
‘pared them, in order to difcover their feveral variations ; 
‘and have endeavoured likewife to fix the different nature of 
thefe variations, which of them may be fairly fuppofed to 
‘ have been originally intended by the later author, and which 
‘of them remain to be charged upon the ignorance or care- 
© lefsnefs of the tranfcribers.---A large fhare of them indeed 
* has been afcribed to this latter caufe; and yet I am at the 
‘ fame time fenfible, what prejudices obtain in favour of thofe 
‘ verytranfcribers. J do not mean here the prejudices of ‘Fews 
* in favour of ‘Zews; fince there are fufficient proofs, that the 
* exiftence of miftakes has been, by the wifer part of them, in 
* fact acknowledged in the Hebrew text. For, (not to infift 
* upon the various readings now found in their own favourite 
* books of the Avi/na, Talmud, Gemara, €c.) what elfe, but 
“the various readings of fome different copies, are the 200 
* differences in letters and words, colleéted from the Hebrew 
‘copies ufed by the oriental and occidental Fews, i. e. the 
* ‘Jews who lived at Babylon and Paleftine? “And what elfe 
* are the 800 or 1000 notes called éeri and chetib, and marked 
" inthe margin of their bibles by the Fews themfelves? Di- 
* recting, that fuch and fuch words, tho’ writ in the text, are 
* not to be read; and that fuch and fuch words are to be 
R 4 © jead 
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: read, that are not writ- -that one word is fometimes impro- 
perly made two, and that fometimes two words are impro- 
perly united. And it muft be added, that the Fews unani- 
moufly acknowledge, that there are at prefent 25 verfes, 
which have in them an Aiatus, or gap, in which fomethin 
is wanting to complete the fenfe.---But by the prejudices be- 
fore mentioned, are meant fuch prejudices in favour of the 
Fewi/h tran{cribers as are entertained by Chriftians ; but in 
different degrees. Some there are of thefe, who refolutel 
maintain, that the care of the ews in tranfcribing the holy 
books was fuch, or that the providence of God fo fuperin- 
tended the Fewi/h tran{cribers, that they never miftook at all, 
Thefe men may perhaps imagine, that what the ‘fews have 
told us of their paraphraft ‘Zonathan, was true of all their 
tranfcrivers, viz. That if a fly pitched upon the book or the 
body of a tranfcriber (during his tranfcribing) fo as to be 
likely to divert his attention, it was immediately confumed 
by fire from Heaven.’---He quotes here a paflage from Wol- 
fius, in which he fays exprefly---Literis & vocalibus nullam 
labem aut corruptelam illatam effe exiftimamus; and the fame 
author tells us in another place, that the divines in Switzerland, 
and efpecially at Geneva, made it a rule with them anno 1678, 
that no minifter fhould be allowed to preach, that would not 
publickly declare his belief of the authenticity and divine au- 
thority of the Hebrew text, both vowels and confonants, as it 
ftands now, in the Ma/forctical copies. Others (continues he) 
there are among Chri/fians, and thefe a confiderable num- 
ber, who agree, that the few miftakes which the Fewi 
tranfcribers have made, are very flight and inconfiderable; 
fuch as by no means materially affect the context, or pervert 
the true meaning of the infpired writers. Whilft fcarce any 
allow, or appear to allow the exiftence of fuch confiderable 
miftakes, as have been pointed out in the comparifon of thefe 
chapters. Indeed, miflakes of the fame kind with the pre- 
ceding are as obvious in other places; fo that it isa wonder 
they have not been long fince univerfally acknowledged. 
And yet, ftrange as this may appear at firit fight, there are 
certain reafons, which have led many ferious men to confi- 
der fuch places, not as really corrupted, but only as contain- 
ing difficulties beyond their power of explanation, Thefe 
reafons are the attacks of infidels on one hand, and of catho- 
lics on the other; from which they endeavour .to defend 
themfelves as Chri/fians and as proteftants, by maintaining 
the integrity of the prefent facred text.---For the infidel, fay 
they, will infift---it there are miftakes in the original - 
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é of the bible, that our divine rule is then precarious, and con- 
‘ fequently can be no rule at all. But will not every fenfible 
‘ Chriftian allow, that the true text of the mew teftament is 
¢ not rendered precarious by the multitude of various readings? 
¢ And will not every fenfible infidel allow, that the true text 
‘ o; all the heathen philofophers, &c. is in fact eftablifhed by 
‘ the careful comparifon of many copies and verfions.---But 
¢ yet, fay thefe proteftants, the catholic wii! tell us---that we 
‘can have no fafe reliance or a corrupted text; and muft 
¢ therefore refer for the true fenfe of {cripture to an infallible 
church and an authenticated vulgat. But infinuations or af- 
fertions of this kind are equally unreafonable with the former. 
For do not proteftants abfolutely deny the exiftence of infal- 
libility in any particular man or fociety, and confequently in 
the church of Rome? And may they not fafely deny it (if 
there were no other argument) upon the ftrength of this 
plain maxim---That a bifhop, or counci!, which has erred, 
may err; and therefore is mot infallible? And as to their 
vulgat verfion, tho’ authenticated at the council of Trent, 
the wifer catholics themfelves now allow, that there are many 
various readings in the different copies of it, and that it is 
capable of muchimprovement. And this; notwithftanding 
the editors of the complutenfian bible (in which the vulgat 
is placed in the middle column between the Hebrew verity 
and the verfion of the 70) have, in the prologue, impioufly 
refembled the vulgat fo placed, to ‘Fefus Chri/? crucified be- 
tween two thieves.” He introduces here a notable inftance 
of bigotry and ignorance, (that may ferve at leaft to divert 
the reader) of one Madruccius, a German bifhop, who was 
among the loudeft advocates at the council of Trent, for efta- 
blifhing the Latin verfion, in oppofition to the Hebrew and 
Greek originals, and upon that occafion broke out into the fol- 
lowing pathetic exclamation: Ufinam nunguam hue adveniffent 
literarum Grecarum Hebraicarum gue profeffres !) Nimirum, 
bis nune e@rumnis non divexaretur ecclefia, * Whether attempts 
* of this kind (continues our author) are in faét needlefs ; or 
how far this attempt may be properly or improperly exe- 
cuted; is fubmitted, with all due deference, to the judg- 
ment and candour of the learned. The author thinks of 
the books of holy fcripture with the higheft veneration ; and 
his point in view is---the afcertaining their original words 
and their true fenfe. On which account, it will yield him 
* real pleafure to fee his arguments, if falfe, rationally con- 
f futed; and to find thefe invaluable books more clearly illuf- 
* trated, 
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‘ trated, and their true fenfe more confiftently eftablithed, 
‘ upon any other {cheme than his own,’--- 
In the fecond part the author begins with telling us, that 
after the preceding obfervations were writ, and molt of them 
rinted off, he examined feveral manufcript copies of the Hy. 
brew bible in the Bodleian library, and to his great furprize 
found a large number of various readings, and fome of them 
very confiderable; tho’ he had been often aflured by very learn- 
ed writers, that the Zews (the /ater ‘fews at leaft) had tranf- 
cribed their facred books fo carefully, that no material dif- 
ference could be found in any of the manufcript copies now 
extant.---He introduces here fome reflections on the ufe and 
importance of fuch various readings, and then gives the fol. 
lowing account of the fenfe in which he ufes that phrafe. ¢ As 
© to a various reading, my opinion is---varia eff leé?io, ubicun- 
que varie legitur--- Wherever in two copies of the fame wri- 
ting the one differs from the other in word or letter, or in 
the pofition of the fame words or letters, every fuch differ- 
ence is properly a various reading. And fince every varia- 
tion from the original of an infpired author is a variation for 
the worfe, every fuch variation is properly a corruption. 
Confequently, tho’ every various reading proves a corrup- 
tion to have happened, every various reading is not itfelf a 
corruption ; becaufe one of the various readings may be the 
true reading.---Now as every author exprefles himfelf in one 
certain and determinate manner, all various readings, found 
in any two copies of the fame work, muft be made either 
by omiffion, addition, tranfpofition, or change. And thefe 
can be owing only to one of thefe two general caufes---chance 
or defign.---Chance includes the articles of ignorance and 
carelefsnefs, through which a tranfcriber, for want of either 
knowledge or care, writes differently from his copy, or mif- 
takes the perfon who di@ates tohim: and this, both with- 
out intending it at firft, and without perceiving it afterwards. 
Defign includes the permitting a miftake to continue, with- 
@ut correcting it, tho’ made involuntarily ; and this to pre- 
vent a blot, and confequently to preferve the apparent value 
of the copy: but chiefly it comprehends all fuch variations 
as are made knowingly; whether for the intended correc- 
tion and illuftration, or for the corruption and embarraf{ment 
of the copy fo tranfcribed.” He then obferves, that tho’ 
the ews have been charged with wilfully corrupting the text, 
yet it has mever been proved; and the contrary feems at leaft 
probabie from their veneration for thefe books; frcm the im- 


pofibility of making material alterations without being = 
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ed by the Greek verfion ; and becaufe if they had any fuch de- 
fign they would certainly have altered thofe prophecies that are 
moft favourable to Chriftianity. He concludes therefore, that 
the greateft part by far of the corruptions are owing to chance ; 
and yet even thefe are not fo numerous as might have been ex= 

ed. He proceeds then to give an account .of the difpute 
between Ludovicus Capellus, and Buxtorf, on the purity of the 
Hebrew Text in the printed copies; which was ftrongly at- 
tacked by the former in his Critica Sacra, and as warmly main- 
tained by the latter in his Anticritica. We fhall not trouble 
the reader with the argumen’‘s on each fide; but fhall only 
obferve, that Capellus, tho’ he had certainly truth and reafon 
on his fide, found it difficult fully to anfwer his opponent, for 
want of being able to produce any various readings from the 
Hebrew manulcripts. ‘This defect our author has happily fup- 
plied in the extract he has made from the forementioned manus 
fcripts; of the nature and defign of which he gives the follow- 
ing account, ‘ By this extract is not meant a catalogue of 
‘ every miftake, and of all the various readings to be found in 
¢ the whole fum of forty manufcripts, that are now preferved; 
‘ or rather, that lie mouldering and decaying, through age, in 
© the Bodleian library: but only a fhort lift of fome miftakes 
‘ and corruptions found, by dipping here and there, in fome 
‘ of the moft antient of thefe manufcripts, in order to draw 
* from them an unanfwerable argument againft the pretended 
* fingular exactnefs, (or infallibility, fhall I fay ?)- of the Fewi 
* tranfcribers. And by it is alfo meant a fhort lift of various 
readings, many that are undoubtedly true, where our printed 
copies are falfe ; and fome, that are not only different from 
the printed copies, but are the very readings trauflated in the 
antient verfions..--And as thefe antient verfions will from 
hence receive a ftrong fanétion, in proof that their authors 
did fom-times read differently in their antient Hebrew co- 
pies; and fince we may therefore the more fafely recur to 
them for affiftance in our diftrefs; I fhall for the greater con- 
firmation of the prefent general {cheme, add fome obferva- 
tions on paflages, whofe illuftration is 6wing to thefe antient 
Verfions only : and both thefe for the more eafy comparifon 
of them with the places to which they refpectively "belong, 
‘TI fhall intermix according to their order in the prefent dil- 
* pofition of the books in the Exg/i/p bible.’--- After this account 
of his plan, he comes next to enquire into the authority of thete 
manufcripts, and the reafons for preferring them to the print- 
€d copies: but as it would take up more room than can be 
allowed to this article, if we were to lay before the reader a 
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full view of what he has advanced on this fubject, we thal} 
fatisfy ourfelves with giving a fhort account of our author’s 
fentiments upon the uniformity obferved in the printed copies, 
and the fuperior advantages of thefe manuicripts. As to the 
former, he obferves, that if the common notion, of the perfeg 
integrity of thefe copies be not allowed, (which he apprehends 
he has already fufficiently confuted) we muft affign fome other 
caufe. And this, he thinks, has been difcovered by Father 
Houbigant, prefbyter of the oratory at Paris, who has proved 
that ‘all the printed Hebrew copies are derived from the firk 
© edition, which was printed at Venice by R. ‘Facob Ben Chaim; 
confequently the authority of them all refolves into the fingle 
authority of that one.---And he obferves that this edition of 
Ben-Chaim was printed from late and faulty manufcripts ; 
which appears not only from the nature of the printed work 


of the manufcripts he made ufe of. Asa proof of this, Fa- 
ther Houbigant obferves --that when Leufden had publifhed 


ed it to have been collated cum antiquiffimis & accuratiffimis 
exemplaribus, becaufe his manufcripts had the great Mafra 
in the margin, under the form of bears, dogs, and other ani- 
mals; he was fo much ridiculed by Father Simon for his 
want of judgment, that in his next edition the fplendid men- 
‘tion of his moft antient and moft accurate manufcripts was 
prudently and honeftly omitted.” To what is here advan- 
ced our author adds, that even if this fact fhould be denied, 
and if either of the later editions could be proved to have 
proceeded, not from any previoufly printed edition, but di- 
rectly and abfolutely from manutcripts; yet ftill---if thefe 
manufcripts were very late ones---if the ‘ews corrected their 
late manufcripts to the Ma/oretic {tandard---and if, by ac- 
counting no manufcript to be compleatly accurate but what 
was conipletely conformable to this rule, they brought all 
the lateft manufcripts to be nearly uniform, and almoft lite- 
rally the fame---In-fuch a cafe, I fay, the uniformity now 
obfervable in al! the printed editions is fairly accounted for, 
even tho’ they were not univerfally printed from one ano- 
ther,--- This material point may be fufficiently evident to any 
reafonable perfon, who will examine the Hebrew manufcripts 
now extant. Since he will find---that the older manufcripts 
have a greater number of variations from the printed copies 
---that many true readings are erazed and altered in the mae 
nufcripts, to make them more conformable to the Ma/fora; 
many parts of which muft therefore have been formed ~ 
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‘ obfervations made on bad copies---and that in the later cen- 
¢ turies, the rabbies, having thus corrected fome of the manu- 
‘ {cripts which were lefs conformable, and tranfcribed others 
‘ {o as to make them more conformable to this Aa/ora, have 
‘ by this means made the later manufcripts generally uniform.” 
Our author having illuftrated and confirmed thefe obfervations, 
proceeds to point out the peculiar advantages to be derived 
from the manufcripts, whether o/der or later. With refpeéct 
to the /ater, he mentions, 1ft. The uniniformity which obtains 
between them and our feveral printed editions. 2d. The proof 
to be derived from them, and all Hebrew manufcripts, that the 
‘tewifh tranfcribers were very fallible. And, 3d. We fhall be 
enabled by thefe, and by all Hebrew manufcripts, the better 
to correct the miftakes in the printed copies ; becaufe when we 
know the manner of the ‘Fewi/h writing, the lengthening and 
fhortening of their letters, and the nature of the feveral mif- 
takes made in thefe later manufcripts, we can the better judge 
how to correct fimilar miftakes made in the older manufcripts 
now loft. As to the older manufcripts, not having been ren- 
dered fo conformable to the M@a/oretic ftandard, they will be 
defervedly reputed much * more valuable » becaufe they will 
‘ be found to contain a much greater number of variations. 
‘ They are alfo valuable as they contain many of the letters 
© (NX) called the matres lefionis: which, as the rabbinical 
‘ punctuation began more and more to obtain, and at laft to 
‘‘be writ at the fame time with the letters of the text, began 
‘ more and more to be omitted for expedition in writing, and 
* to be fupplied by their refpective points.” The laft inftance 
of their value, and which he thinks more important than an 
other, is the fanétion they give to the authority of the’ Greek 
and other antient verfions, by their conformity with them: 
and thefe verfions being thus authorized, (he obferves) will 
when judicioufly examined and carefully compared with the 

ebrew text, and with one another, furnifh us with true 
readings in a much greater number and of greater impor- 
tance.’ 

Having made thefe obfervations on the authority of the 
printed editions of the Hebrew bible, and on the nature of the 
Hebrew manufcripts in general, he proceeds to enquire more 
particularly into the date and authenticity of 66 Oxford He- 
brew manufcripts, which he has fet down diftin@ly in his cata- 
logue, and moft of which are in the Bodleian library. It will 

fufficient for us to obferve, that he reckons fome of them 
to be no lefs than 700 or 800 years old, tho’ the greateft part 
ate about 300 or 400, After the catalogue follows his ex- 
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tract of miftakes and various readings, which contains about 
270 pages, and ferves at once to confirm the preceding re- 
marks, and to explain many obfcure and difficult paflages jn 
{cripture. But as we have already given fo full a view of hig 
defign, we fhall only prefent the reader with his verfion of that 
fublime paflage in the 18th pfalm, as compared with 2 Sam, 
xxii. where we have it repeated. He introduces it with 
the following lively defcription. ‘ Let me now entreat 
© the reader to confider this ode attentively ;. and perhaps 
« he will view the greateft image that was, ever exprefled 
© in words---David, overflowing with gratitude to the divine 
* providence, for delivering him from his numerous and migh- 
© ty enemics, pours forth his foul in the ftrongeft expreffions 
¢ of hisown mifery, and of God’s majefty---Diftrefs, danger, 
death, had every way furrounded him---he fupplicated God, 
and that fo repeatedly, fo earneftly, that his voice afcended 
to Heaven, and his cry entered the ears of the Almighty--- 
Then the earth fhook, the foundation of the hills trembled; 
for God was wroth---He bowed the Heavens, he came down; 
darknefs was under his feet---He rode, he flew upon the che- 
rubim ; he flew {wiftly.upon the wings of the wind---Dark- 
nefs was as yet his pavilion ; waters furrounded, and clouds 
concealed his glory! But---the brightnefs of his prefence 
foon fcattered the clouds; they removed, they kinaled into 
coals of fire! the blaze of glory burft forth, and the whole 
univerfe was in fames!’ — His tranflation, which is divided 
according to the Hebrew metre, is as follows--- 
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At the brightne({s of his prefence his clouds remov’d; 
They kindled into coals of fire: 

Then Febovah thundered in the Heavens ; 

And the Moft High uttered his voice: 

And he fent forth his arrows, and fcatter’d them; 
And he multiplied light’nings, and deftroyed them: 
And the channels of the fea were feen; 

And the foundations of the world were difcovered : 
At thy rebuke, O Fehowab/ 

At the blatt of the breath of thy noftrils! 


We fhall conclude this extraét with our author’s remarks on 
bord Bolingtroke’s refleétions on the uncertainty of the Hebrew 
text, in his letters on hiftory.---* But whilft we recede (ays 
* he) from the notion of the abfolute integrity of our prefent 
* copies, we muft be cautious how we fly off into the oppo- 
‘ fiteextreme. I mean the notion, which has been advanced 
* by a late noble author; who in the third of his Jetters on 

3 ¢ hiftory 
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¢ hiftory lately printed, afferts---That the /criptures of the ald 
© teffament are come down to us broken and confujed, full of addt- 
‘ sions, interpolations, and tranjpofitions, made we neither know 
© when nor by whom; and fuch in fort, as never appeared on the 
¢ face of any other book, on whofe authority men have agreed tp 
‘‘rely. Now if this were in fact the cafe, the furprize would 
¢ be the lefs with all men of judgment, when they confider the 
‘ antiquity of the Hebrew books, the fhortnefs of their words, 
© the likenefs of their letters, and the vaft number of copies 
‘taken: caufes thefe, which conftitute fuch an apology, as 
© no other book in the world is entitled to. But the preced- 
‘ ing refleCtion of his lordfhip’s, not being accompanied with 
‘ proof, contains only his opinion; and we muft remember, 
‘ that it is the opinion of one, who, it is prefumed, knew 
‘ nothing of the books he was cenfuring, but from tranflations 
¢ .--a]l of which have many faults of their own to anfwer for. 
‘ That there are fome miftakes in the prefent copies is certain 5 
© but we deny that they are fo broken and confufed as repree 
‘ fented ; or that they are full of additions, interpolations, &c. 
© fince if all the corrupted places could be colleAed, tho’ they 
* would appear numerous by themfelves, they would probably 
© be fo few in comparifon of the places uncorrupted, as to bear 
‘ but a very fmall proportion.---But however that be, the old 
© teftament muft be condemned at all events: and therefore 
* we ate told, that /cme have talked of the beauty and gigantis 
* fue of Adam, others of Cain and Abel’s quarrelling about a 
‘ girl, &c. But why would his lordthip mention ftories which 
* entirely owe their exiftence to the wild whim of ‘fewi/h rabe 
* bies, or the licentious imagination af Aahometan do@ors 
* and yet aflert, that they are only EXTENSIONS of the Mofaig 
biftory? Surely, if Bonzes and Talapoins would almoft blujp 
to relate fuch ftories, to mention, the Mofaic hiftory as fur- 
nifhing the matter for them, is fo unjuft a charge, as a Bonze 
or Talapoin would have’ been totally afbamed of. In fhort, 
there is fomething fo extraordinary in his lordfhip’s remarks 
on facred hiftory, that it naturally remimds me of what dean 
Swift obferved in his letter to mr. Pope, Dec..20. 1535.--° 
“ If lord B. ever trifies, it muft be when be turns divine.---As 
* his lordfhip has been pleafed to feleé& one paflage of holy 
. {cripture, and to treat it with a fevere but unjuft cenfure 3 
* it may be proper to offer a few remarks upon it. The paf- 
* fage is (Gen. ix. 25) Curfed be Canaan, a fervant of fervants 
* hall he be unto his brethren :---Thefe words are not only a 
* curfe, But a prophecy ; or (more properly) the folemn pro- 
‘ phecy of a curfe, which was to befall the pofterity of Canaan 
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for their own impieties. That the patriarchs were favoured 
with the knowledge of future events, and were allowed te 
declare them on certain occafions, is evident from the hiflo- 
ries of Jfaac, ‘Jacob, &c. And that the Canaanites were 
to be punifhed for their own impieties (and confequently 
would have been fo punifhed, if Noah had never delivered 
the preceding prediction) is evident from Gen. xv. 16. Lev, 
xviii. 24. Fc. Deut. ix. 4. Sc. Wherefore God, forefeeing 
the great wickednefs of that people, had determined their fub- 
jection and flavery to the pofterity of Shem and Faphet; and 
thefe events having been revealed to Noah, he now declares 
them (partly as a prefent reward on Shem and Faphet, but 
principally) as a prefent punifhment on Ham; whos tho’ he 
had other fons, is properly on this occafion charaCterized as 
the father of Canaan, v. 18.and22. Hence then it appears, 
that where his lordthip fays—zo writer but a Jew could im- 
pute to the aconomy of the divine providence the accompli. 
ment of fuch a prediction, he has quite miftaken, or mif-ftated 
the cafe. For God did not execute the curfe, becaufe Noah 
had pronounced it; but Noah therefore pronounced it, be- 
caufe God had determined to execute it.—But, fays his lord- 
fhip,— Who does not fee that the curfe and the punifbment, in 
this cafe, fell on Canaan and his pofterity, exclufively of the ref 
of the pofterity of Ham? True: and who does not fee the 
propriety of Neab’s particularly mentioning Canaan? It 
was plainly becaufe his pofterity, as they would be remark- 
able finners, were to be remarkable fufferers.’? He points 


out the accomplifhment of the prophecy in the fubjeétion of 
the Canaanites to the pofterity of Shem (the [/raelites) and of 
Faphet (the European powers) ; and after making fome reflec- 
tions on the nature of Ham’s punifhment, arifing from pater- 
nal affe€tion, &c. he concludes with the following quotation 
from Milton, which he obferves does full juftice to this paflage 
of {cripture: . 


Yet fometimes nations fhall decline fo low 

From virtue, which is reafon; that no wrong, * 

But juftice, and fome fatal curfe annexr, 

Deprives them of their outward liberty, 

Their inward loft. Witnefs th’ irreverent fon 

Of him who built the ark; who, for the fhame 

Done to his father, beard his heavy curfe, 

Servant of fervants on his vitious race, B. xii ¥. 97: 
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Ant. xxxV. The /pirit of nations. Tranflated from the French. 
8vo. 58. bound. Lockyer Davis, 


HE defign of this work is to exhibit a general fyftem 

of man, to characterize nations, and to account for the 
various phenomena of the moral world; a defign of pro- 
digious extent, and which would require a vat compafs of 
reading, and uncommon abilities to execute it in a proper 
manner. Our readers will readily perceive, that fo extenfive 
a plan can be but very imperfectly executed within fuch nar- 
row limits as thofe of a moderate oé?ave; and will not expect 
from us a regular and connected abftract of a work, in which 
a great many fubjects are ftarted, but few, very few, treated 
with any degree of accuracy or exactnefs. ‘The author feldom 
enters into a detail of facts, but fuppofes his readers to have a 
general idea of the hiftory of the Negroes, Americans, Chinefe, 
and Europeans, of whom he principally treats ;_ his refleCtions 
are, many of them, very juft, and his conjectures ingenious 5 
but, upon the whole, there is much more of imaginon than 
ofjudgment and folidity in the work. ' 

That our readers may form fome idea of his manner, we 
fhall lay before them fome fhort fpecimens, which will like- 
wife enable them to judge of the merit of the tranflation. The 
whole performance is divided into fix books, each of which is 
fubdivided into feveral chapters: in the firft book, the phyfi- 
cal caufes of a nation’s. genius are confidered; in treating of 
which fubject, feveral fanciful things are advanced, with an ac- 
count of which we fhall not detain our readers. 

In the firft chapter of the fecond book our author proceeds 
to conlider the moral caufes of the genius of nations. This 
chapter is as follows: ‘ It is a very proper definition of moral 
‘ caufes, that they are fuch as do not increafe wit, but are only 
an eccafion of improving mens genius. 

‘ Infiiution to a people, is as education to individuals : 
by inftitution I mean the firft legiflation, or form, which a 
nation receives from its original laws and cuftoms; this, 
however, is not to be fo ftrily underftood, as,to exclude 
all thorter or longer duration of the progrefs of thefe laws, 

* It ought previoufly to be owned, that as to certain philo- 
lophical points, the inftitutions of modern nations are not to 
be compared to thofe of the antients, as almoft all thefe had 
the advantage of being founded by philofophers. Athens and 
Sparta were the two firft formed ftates of Greece. Solon and 


* Lycurgus, who had feen the fuccefs Of the plan conduéted by 
Vor. VIII, S © Mines 
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Minos in Crete, and who partly copied after that wife prince, 


: erected thofe two celebrated republics. The fagacious fyftem 


of Egypt ferved asa model to all the eaft. 

‘ Itis true, that the rudiments took effect with much more 
readinefs from the circumftances of the early ages, and were 
of confiderable advantage to them that lived about the time 
of the origin of things. 

© The patriarchs had kept mankind to a ftri& fimplicity of 
ufages and manners of living. Ambition, the refinements of 
life procured by arts and {ciences, the tumultuous paffions 
and luxury of cities, were either little known, or wanted 
opportunities of declaring themfelves ; fo that the temper of 
thefe people is partly to be attributed to the favourable epocha 
of their exiftence. The firft legiflator was at full freedom 
in his arrangements. ‘To work upon ingenuous tempers, 
happily prepared by rational cuftoms, was a great advantage. 
Thefe legiflators living in the infancy of nature, adapted 
their fo wife and mild inftitutions to a rural life, to philofo- 
phy, religion, poetry, and the neceflary arts. ‘There is no 
remembering without rapture, that their firft princes and 
heroes were not above an attention to hufbandry, that they 


handled the fpade, and directed the plough. As to thefe 


articles there’s no comparifon. 
* The Orientals and Hebrews were the parents of know- 
ledge, and the Greeks no more than their fcholars: how 
grofs their notions of prudence and virtue, till Orpheus and 
the travelled philofophers taught them better! Grotius, in 
his treatife de jure belli et pacis very feldom quotes Homer ; 
and when he does, it is the Odi/Jey, the work of that poet’s 
declining years, who very probably had fwam with the vul- 
gar {tream in his high eftimation of bodily ftrength and cou- 
rage, or, what is much the fame, had never determinately 
compared thefe articles: yet this poet lived in the maturer 
ages of the world ; for amidft all the variances about the date 
of his birth, it falls in pretty near the time of Pythagoras and 
the firft philofophers. 

‘ Thus was it from the philofophers by profeffion, that 
the Greeks derived their virtues and politenefs, and accord- 
ingly retained a refpectful fenfe of the benefit. Philofophy 
was in fome fenfe a native of Greece, tho’ tranfplanted thi- 
ther from the eaft, as an honourable attribute. In France, 
any flizht difference of garb, or manner of living, difgufts 
us extremely ; but in Greece, the moft momentous and moft 
honourable offices of the ftate were conferred on philofophers: 
that pgople did not take upon them to ridicule the fingulart 
* ues 
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¢ ties of philofophers, as they feemed originallv to have a con- 
< nection with a virtue which was then peculiar to them; a 
‘ circumftance wanting among the Remens, and even among 
¢ the prunitive Chriftians. 

‘ Further, the eaftern eyes had ever been accuftomed to the 
‘ exterior of philofophers, by their own beards and long robes ; 
‘ and without doubt, it isto our difufe of thofe venerable habits, 
‘and the fubftituting airy dreffing in their ftead, that was ow- 
‘ ing the declenfion of gravity throughout the /rench nation. 

‘ The antients were brought up in arts, fpectacles, and lite- 
‘ rary aflemblies ; reft was what they generally fought, and 
‘ we are all for motion. Our inftituiions were formed in the 
‘ midft of war: the manners afterwards foftening, we fell 
‘ under the mafters of the Barbarian {chools. ‘There was not 
‘ fo much as one regular language in all Eurcpe; the Latin 
‘ was in a manner forgot, and fuch were the defeCs and ruf- 
‘ ticity of the other, that gibberith was a fitter name for them 
‘ than language. 
‘ Thus the fundamentals of our inftitution are war, 1 ability, 
and honour; three points exaétly correfpondent, and the 
fupports of monarchy: to'thefe we add a free commerce 
with women, who among all the antients, the Romans ex- 
cepted, were reclufes. 
* But tho’ it was with fome reafon, that the Con/fantinopa- 
litan Greeks, feeing the high-fpirited heroes of the Cru/adet, 
could fay, that lioneffes and bears had fuckled them ; yet in 
the tenour of our firft laws, they might have difcerned the 
feed of thofe qualities which have fo glorioufly diftinguifhed 
Eurcpe from the other parts of the world. Podity has left us 
nothing to complain of. 
‘ It is on very weak reafons, that the moft antient nations 
admitted of flavery; poverty, acafual fale, and an exchange 
of goods for flaves, thefe were its beginnings: the policed 
Grecians abated nothing of the rigidity of natural right. Our 
fathers, though force, was their only law, yet they miti- 
gated the exertion of it, and by exchanging fervitude, pro- 
perly fo termed, which they never did revive againtt lefs 
odious privileges, they made the firft ftep towards the dig- 
nity of man. Nothing deferves more notice than the fpirit 
and firmnefs of our firft infliitutions. Our founders, tho” 
Barbarians, were heroes. Thofe of antiquity were either 
philofophers, perhaps, unjuft ta the people whom they held 
i contempt, or politicians of depraved knowledge. This 
view of general inftitutions prepares for more particular dif- 
quifitions, Such were the advantages, and fuch the capital 
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> imperfection of the antient inftitutions; in manners they 
* furpafled us, in policy we outdo them.’ | 

In the fubfequent chapters of this book our author treats of 
the Greek and Roman inftitutions ; of their education ; of edy. 


“cation among the different nations of Eurspe, and particularly 


the French. What he fays of French education is as follows: 
© The fchool of virtues is quite another thing among us than 
© with the antients, and it has been incontrovertibly made out 
© in the foregoing chapters. “The education of the Gress 
© was in the hands of philofophers, who had travelled in the 
* acquifition of fciences; befides, the purity of religion has 
* obliged us to correct the methods of antiquity, and to give 
‘ an air of aufterity to the fciences, by making reclufes of 
© children, and putting them under a ftri€t difcipline for the 
* conduét of their education; whereas among the Greeks, boys 
© were brought up in public, and under the infpection of the 
© magiftracy. 

‘ It muft, however, be owned, that the modern genius has 
© been always wanting in a due attention to fenfations, intro- 
* ducing drynefs and uniformity into the methods of educa- 
© tion, which the ingenious antients had diverfified with fo 
© many agreeable and infpiriting contrivances. 

© Weare remifs in education, having more right than the 
€ antients to depend on the eftablifhment of morality ; but af- 
© ter all, never has the modern genius been feen to rightly 
© unite in one point of view, the improvement of the body 
* and mind. Before the revival of literature in the times of 
© barbarifm, all that the fathers minded, was to form the body 
© for ftrength and agility by exercifes; and fince colleges were 
* founded, the mind runs away with all the parent’s care. 

* It is true, that our education receives beauty, as our 
¢ minds do improvements, from commerce with the ladies, 
© which begins too foon in France, and too late in England; 
* but ftill this is not an equivalent: this commerce may, and 
* does refine decorums, and is the beft nurfery of thofe quali- 
ties which conftitute a man of the world ; but not in the 
leaft of a tafte for arts, or of an aptitude for ufeful or feri- 
ous employments. 
¢ So that in many philofophical articles, modern education 
falls far fhort of that of the Grecks and Romans, equally in- 
ured to labours, and experimented in bufinefs. If a German 
nobleman happens to take a liking to the civil law, or, which 
is more extraordinary, if an Jtalian or French lord gets 
{mattering of the fciences at the colleges, the moft ferious 
care is taken to limit their proficiency ; excellency is repre- 
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‘ fented to them as quite out of character. A nobleman, ef- 
¢ pecially in France, for writing ony fuperficial memoirs of 
¢ his life, or negotiations, or fome fhort and gay reflections, 
¢ fhall hardly efcape the charge of tranfgreffing what is called 
‘ the decorums of ignorance: as to England, this cenfure ad- 
‘ mits of abatement. . 
‘ The antient republics, and in our time England, and even 
‘ Holland, have fet before youth, without any diftinétion of 
¢ rank and family, honourable and lucrative occupations at the 
¢ bar, in the fenate, in the navy, and in the colonies; views 
¢ which Plebeians have not in France. The fyftem of nobi- 
¢ Jity turns almoft entirely upon war, and its privileges are 
¢ befides an unfurmountable impediment to an uniformity of 
‘ education, efpecially among the Germans and Poles, the lat~ 
‘ ter keeping up the polity of fiefs in all its rigour. 
¢ If the modern education be inferior to that of the antients 
¢ in philofophy, infinitely -more is it in the difcipline called 
« gymnaftics, which is converfant about the ftrength and per- 
‘ fettion of the body. The Grecian people, aggregated into 
‘ republics, inftituted folemn meetings and games, to confe- 
‘ crate their traditions ; all the bodily exercifes they reduced 
¢ to art and method, whereas before they depended on a flight 
‘ or trick of the affailants: if caroufels and tournaments were 
‘in ufe among the principal nations of Europe, thefe were 
* only meetings of the nobility, not of the nation, and confe- 
§ quently not to be compared to the Grecian games, to which 
* they were trained from their childhood by a fuitable educa- 
‘tion. The olympic games included all the bodily exercifes 
‘in their utmoft perfection, and were the beft of military 
* fchools; whereas, with all the joufts and tournaments, our 
* nobleffe did not improve a whit in difcipline. 
*‘ Among the moderns, the French education is famous 
* throughout all Europe, of which there cannot be. a better 
* proof than the confluence of young foreigners fent to imbibe 
* our elements ; all nations do this juftice to France, that to 
* it is owing whatever graccfulnefs of deportment, courteouf- 
* nefs of difpofition, and agreeablenefs of commerce, is found 
* in Europe; a tour to France is almoft neceflary to the Ger- 
* mans, Dutch, Englifh, and northern gentry. French viva- 
* city and foreign gravity make a moft happy mixture in man- 
“ners; it {preads over their ferious ftudies and tempers a va- 
* Juable varnifh, which was abfolutely wanting to it: and 


© after all the carpings of fome cynical Lacedemonians, who are 


* blindly prejudiced againft the graces of modern Athens, an 
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intercourfe with France cannot naturally be dangerous to a 
foreigner. ) 
< But the queftion is, whether this education be equally ad. 
vantageous to France, the land of its origin; efpecially ag 
perfons of diftinétion in this kingdom travel very little, ‘ang 
their vivacity does not eafily impregnate with the foreign 
phlegm? This is one of the two heads on which our neigh- 
bours arraign us ; our ficklenefs, and government, are all that 
they have any thing to fay againft. Let us begin with the 
advantages of this education, which fhall be exhibited in a 
portrait of the man of merit in France, whom all foreigners 
acknowledge to be the pattern of an amiable virtue; if this 
poffidly might not fatisty Plate, who was for feeing virtue 
inwardly, and in its own figure, at leaft he might break 
out into this epiphonema; O virtue, what raptures dof thou 
excite when thou art pleafed to fhew thyfelf to us in thine orna- 
ments ! 
© —The Athenian ambaflador, at an audience of the fenate 
of Sparta, had the confidence to expatiate on the fuperior 
excellencies of his city, before its haughty rival, and to ap- 
peal even to the judgment of Greece: ** Our city, faid he, 
is the fchool of grace; the city of Athens is open to the 
whole world. Our games, and our facrifices continue 
throughout the year. We rely rather on valour, than on 
wiles and ftratazems : our youths are not hardened by ex- 
ercifes above their ftrength ; our politenefs is without luxu- 
ry; our philofophy without idlenefs; our judgments on events 
are fagacious, and our f{peeches on affairs appofite: acquaint- 
ed with pleafures, we face dangers. An Athenian is capable 
of every kind of difcipline, and has both inclination and ap- 
titude for doing every thing accurately and gracefully.” 
© Whether I may prefume to lay before the Ewropean na- 
tions this pi€ture of Athens and France, I know not; but the 
warmeft admirers of antiquity have often compared them to- 
gether. Would one not think this 4:henian minifter had 
writ in Paris ? 
© The French have not only been the originals, from whence 
all Europ? have. copied the focial qualities ; but to fucha per- 


fe&tion have they carried them, that France has afforded 


perfonages capable of conjoining the manners and talents of 


* different offices, beyond what was ever feen among the Ro- 


mans and Athenians. A Roman was both a fenator and a ge- 
neral, functions feparated with us; but the Frenchman of 
merit, in his office of a ftatefman, will fink the aufterity of 
that profeffion, if it may be Yo called, in the airinefs and 
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‘freedom of afoldier. This is an inftance of urbanity, which 
¢ we now ‘hall explain. 

« Exquifite is the fruit produced by a right temperature of 
‘ the different qualities and mixture of the world and philofo- 
¢ phy, bufinefs and pleafure, dignity and politenefs: the Ro- 
‘ mans termed it urbanitas; the Greeks, atticifm; and the 
‘ French,with whom it is in its perfection, have not zet hit upon 
‘ any proper word for it. This was one of the fineft effects 
¢ of the Roman genius; and it firft appeared in the firft Seipio, 
‘ and flourifhed above three hundred years. 

‘ An attention to what Cicero and Quintilian have left us 
¢ concerning the Roman urbanity, informs us, that it confifted 
‘jn a certain modulation of the voice, in a delicate and de- 
‘ cent raillery, a compofed carriage, and efpecially in a fecret 
‘ tincture of erudition and philofophy, which yet tranfpired in 
‘ colloquy. Horace fays, that a well-bred man fhould mafk 
‘ his ftrength, and artfully affect weaknefs in a difpute, rather 
¢ than excite the rancour of his antagonift. 

‘ The ground of urbanity lies inthe manners, yet does. not 
‘ imply any folid chara&ter of probity and cordiality; but a 
‘ verfatile facility of genius, readily accommodating itfelf. to 
‘ the temper of others, and affuming the appearances of vir- 
‘tue: hence follows a natural inclination to oblige, when 
‘our intereft is unaffeéted; alfo a mildnefs which guards 
* apainft all extremes in the diverfity of taftes and fentiments. 

* The form of urbanity is no more than a punctual obfer- 
* vance of the eftablifhed decorums, which give that graceful 
* exterior, that conformity betwixt the carriage and the man- 
‘ners, and agreement of the import of the words with the 
‘ found of the voice; in fine, all thofe fecret inexplicable in- 
* gredients, which form the well-bred man, or man of the 
‘world. The idea of urbanity amongft the Romaxs and other 
* nations, appears to me explicitly contained in thefe re- 

* flections. 
* To begin with the latter, and the Greeks ; the mixture of 
* profeffion to me appears to have opened many ways for the 
* eafy attainment of this ornamental quality: for thus, a man 
* adapting himfelf alike to each of thefe profeffions, is preferv- 
“ed from taking any decifive bent, or any ftrongly marked 
* form of deportment. The denotative mein, the profeffional 
* phyfiognomy, which formerly diftinguifhed the gownfman, 
* and ftill does the Venetian nobles fince they have left off war, 
* are not the emanations of a divided mind. 
* Of fuch an alliance of the fenatosial ftatelinefs with the 
© foldierly vivacity, the refult was, according to Cicero, an 
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eafy dignity, and a refpectable airinefs, which they who had 
never‘been out of the city could never come up to: for ir 
is a moft unjuft prejudice of feveral writers to their own 
times, to fuppofe that the Romans were never pofleffed of it 
in any perfection. The Romans, it is true, were always 
ferious ; but it would be ftrangely miftaking: the graces; 
the graces are neither wanton nor fportive ; they are like a 
flowered ftuff with a grave ground: it is reafon adorned 
and infpirited. “The graces are neither remifs nor voluptu- 
ous, Plato was for having philofophers facrifice, particu- 
© larly to the graces: this he often prefles upon Xenocrates ?” 

The above fpecimens, we apprehend, will fatisfy our readers 
in regard to this performance, and render it unneceflary for us 
to give any farther account of it. 

Rh 


Art. xxxvi. Employment for the microfcope, In two parts. 
I. An examination of falts and faline fubftances, their amaz- 
ing configurations and cryftals, as formed under the eye of the 
obferver: with plain direétions how to prepare fuch fubftances, 
and preferve them in conftant readine/s for infpection ; whereby 
the curious may always be furnifhed with numberlefs objeéts bi- 
therto little known. Alfo wccafional confiderations on gems, 
pofons, the vegetation of metals, the refufcitation of plants, the 
formation of amber, corals, and many other fubjeéts,. ll, An 
account of various animalcules never before defcribed, and of 
many other microfcopical difcoveries ; with obfervations and re- 
marks: likewife a defcription of the microfcope ufed in thefe 
experiments, and of a new micrometer ferving to fhew the fize 
of magnified objeéts. Together with inftrudticns for printing 
off any medal or coin. Illuftrated with feventeen copper-plates. 

y Henry Baker, fellow of the royal fociety, and member of the 
Society of antiquaries of London. 8vo. 6s. Dodfley. 





—_—_—_— a 


HIS curious writer, having formerly publifhed three 

editions of a treatife entitled, The microfcope made ea/y, 
which fufficiently evince its good reception among the admir- 
ers of thofe always entertaining, and fometimes ufeful, fpecu- 
lations, has now added this Employment for the microfcope, which 
on be confidered as a methodical extent and execution of his 
defign: fince a thorough fkill of applying it was previoufly 
neceffary to the various inveftigations it was to be employed 
in. We cannot apprehend the reception of this will be ” 
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fvourable than that of the former, with thofe who have leifure 
and difpofition for fuch purfuits and amufements ; the number 
of whom it may rather increafe, as the author appears to have 
applied his time, and exercifed his talents, with great affiduity 
and accuracy inthem. The firft part contains a microfcopi- 
cal examination of falts and faline fubftances, with their fur- 
prizing configurations and cryftals, as formed under the in- 
fpeétion of the obferver. But as the beft verbal defcription of 
thefe appearances could convey buf a very incompleat idea of 
them, nine copper-plates are appropriated to this part, a ma- 
jority of which contain fix figures, exprefling as many drops, 
in which the different falts were diflolved, and the various 
angles, ramifications, and figures they fhot into under the mi- 
crofcope, on the diminution of their men/fruum, by the heat of 
a lamp or candle, and, in a few, without heat. Some of the 
plates alfo exhibit the different formed cryftals, further magni- 
fied, of the fame foffile falts, as thofe of fea-falt, alum, nitre, 
the different vitriols, sc. and of fome of the chemical prepa- 
rations, as ens veneris, diftilled verdigreafe, &c. “The number 
of foffile and chemical falts examined and delineated are forty- 
one, befides the animal rheum, that diftils from the nofe on 
taking cold, camphire and manna, as faline fubftances. ‘The 
variety of the whole is indeed wonderfully delightful. But as 
the fame drop, in moft inftances, exhibits various and .fome- 
times very different appearances, tho’ always fimilar, from the 
fame folutions, the author diftinguifhes them into configura- 
tions and cryftals ; which diftin@tion being material, and firft 
made by himfelf, we fhall give the author’s reafons for it in 
his own words. 
‘ To give one fingle inftance of this, which takes place 
* equally in moft other fubjeéts: the cryftals of alum are well 
* known, and their figures (when a folution of it is permitted 
* to cryftalize quietly and of itfelf) have been truly defcribed 
* and pictured by others to be ed?aédra, confifting of hexan- 
* gular, triangular, and quadrangular planes: but nobody I 
* believe has before difcovered, at leaft nobody hitherte has 
* informed the world, that the particles of alum, when fepa- 
* rated by diflolution, and excited to aétion by a certain de- 
* gree of heat, fo arrange themfelves, as to compofe regular 
* and delightful ftar-like figures of different fizes, many where- 
* of have long ftreaming tails, and refemble comets: that it 
* fhoots forth in fome places figures like palifadoes; and in 
* others, an almoft infinite number of parallel lines, moft ex- 
* quifitely ftrait, exact, and fine; fome croffing others at 
* right angles, and compofing an appearance beyond defcrip- 
tion 
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“ tion beautiful. Indeed the’ production of the far-like fi. 
gures depends ona certain nicety in the heat continued for 
“ a certain time, which one is not always fure to hit pre- 
cifely ; and therefore, tho’ they appear very frequently, 
© they are not quite fo conftant in every trial as its other con- 
figurations; but I doubt not. practice and obfervation will 
render them fo in time. 

* I muft beg leave to-call thefe arrangements of the pars 
ticles by the name of configurations, thereby to diftinguifh 
them from the cryftalizations mentioned by others, whereto 
they bear little or no refemblance. Cryftalizations feem 
produced by a tendency or attraction of the faline particles 
towards certain points, about which they combine im regu- 
lar ané-determined forms, according to their refpective kinds. 
Configurations owe their fhapes moft probably to different 
fits of repulfion and attra€tion, (thofe two wonderful prin- 
ciples which occafion moft of the changes in nature) taking 
place at certain intervals and in certain proportions, and 
operating according to rules that are conftant and uniform, 
tho’ little known to us at prefent. Or if, to make the fub- 
ject underftood the better, Imay be permitted to fetch a com- 
parifon from a common fuppofition, without examining 
whether it be true or falfe, cryftalization is like the retiring 
of the fap into the roots of trees at the approach of winter, 
where during the cold feafon it remains dormant and unac- 
tive: Configuration refembles what refults from the expan- 
fion of the fame fap at the return of fpring, when excited to 
action by the fun's genial warmth, it pufhes every way, 
exerts its vegetative force, and becomes produétive of buds, 
leaves, branches, bloffoms and fruits. But the drawings of 
one and the other compared together and confidered, will 
render'this difference more intelligible than all the words in 
© Janguage.’ 

By the way, this retirement of the fap into the roots of 
trees in winter, which our author adduces merely for the il- 
luftration of his fubje&, without rejecting or admitting it, 
feems fcarcely to be admitted: the fap not defcending by any 
fuch motion, which would be retrograde with refpeét to vege- 
tables; but being very probably fo condenfed by cold, in the 
branches, ‘ftem, and root too, that there is no further pro- 
trufion of thefap ; “i. ¢. vegetation is fufpended, and the tree 
may be confidered as in a dormant ftate for that feafon, ana- 
logoufly ‘with fome animals and infeéts. And as there is then 
no aifpendiam of the fap in the branches, no perfpiration from 
the plant or the animal, neither is there any occafion or even 
room 
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room for the roots to attract nutriment from the foil, Sc. even 
fuppofing the cold not to affeé the juices in the root fo much, 
or as foon, as thofe in the branches, In all deciduous plants, 
which are not annuals, it is known the buds.or germs for the 
following year’s fhoots are protruded before the leaf falls: 
now a recefs of the fluids into the root muft caufe chem to wi- 
ther and drop ;_ but we find the tender bark green, and the 
wood moilt, on a fmall abfcifion ; which fufficiently attefts the 
prefence of the conferving humours, tho’ in too denfe and tor- 
pid.a ftate for vegetable motion. In meer annuals, where the 
{tem perifhes yearly, we may either fuppofe the canals in the 
wood to be obliterated, or grown rigid from exficcation, by 
the fummer and autumnal heats, asthe ftalk appears fhrivelled 
and void of moifture; or confider.the cold as a feptic they are 
not conftituted to refift; which is the cafe of the very roots 
of fuch vegetables as need an annual reproduction from their 
feeds. This indeed is a palpable digreffion from our author, 
but the intention of obviating a vulgar error, we hope, may 
render it excufeable. 

As a confiderable number of the chapters in this firft part 
are employed in references to their refpective plates, in de- 
fcriptions of their various and fucceffive appearances, and fome 
directions for the management of particular objects, any quo- 
tation from fuch chapters would be neither inftruétive nor en- 
tertaining, without the plates; wherefore we fhall give the rea- 
der mr. "Baker’s further refle€tions on the difference between 
the cryftals and configurations of falts and faline fubftances, 
which are fomewhat defcriptive, at the fame time, of the mode 
of their formation. 

‘In many of the following folutions, innumerable little 
* mafles may be difcovered, hurrying about moft violently, 
* and in all dire€tions, before there appears thé leaft tendency 
* towards fhooting into regular figures. 

* The folution being more fhallow, and the attraction great- 
er, about the edges of the drop than near its middle, the 
* floating particles of falt tend towards the edges in great abun- 
* dance, and begin there, moft commonly, to combine in fuch 
* cryftals as are peculiar to the fubje@t ; the fides and angles of. 
* which cryftals formed within the furrounding fluid are regu-. 
lar, polifhed, and tranfparent ; and their oppolite fides would 
be the fame alfo, were they not, terminated by the edges: of 
the drop, and unable to form themfelves upon the dry glafs, 
This ufually is the beginning of the procefs; and thus far. 
the power of attraction feems almoft wholly to prevail: *a 
power whereto cryftalization appears almof entirely owing ; 
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* repulfion, on the contrary, may be deemed the firft agent 
¢ in producing configurations : or, to {peak more plainly, at- 
* tration, by making all the particles within a certain circum- 
© ference move towards fome certain points, and combine to- 
© gether in a regular order, produces cryftals; repulfion, by 
¢ pufhing them outwards from fome certain points, in a regu- 
€ Jar order, occafions configurations, when they are brought 
* together again by fits of attraction.’ 

His ultimate fentiments, neverthelefs, of the caufe of thefe 
configurations, far from being dogmatical, are conceived in 
fuch modeft and reverent terms, as, we think, cannot fail of 
pleafing ‘the rational perufer. 
© Thefe configurations are no lefs conftant in their forms 
than the cryftals are, infomuch that each fubject is eafily 
diftinguifhed by them, They feem compofed likewife of 
the fame tranfparent fhining particles: but the figures they 
produce are fo extremely different, that every confiderate 
obferver muft judge them owing to fome very difterent pro- 
perty in nature.—I have ventured to mention attra¢tion and 
repulfion, as two principles that we may fuppofe concerned 
in producing thefe different appearances; but am very far 
from being obftinate in this opinion, or unwilling to recede 
from it, whenever any more probable caufe can be affigned, 
I am fufficiently fenfible how liable we are to be miftaken, 
and how very little we know even of the moft common 
things. ‘The very elements that are continually about us, 
the fire, the water, the air we breathe, and the earth we 
tread upon, have many properties beyond our fenfes to reach, 
or our underftanding to comprehend: and when we ima- 
gine we know any one thing perfectly, I am afraid we flat- 
ter and deceive ourfelves very grofly. Jt is our happinefs, 
however, and our duty, to beftow fome time and pains in 
making ourfelves acquainted with the productions and chan- 
ges that providence continually brings about in a regular and 
conftant manner. We are able to fee effects, tho’ their 
caufes are beyond our knowledge: but as no effegt can be 
produced without fome caufe, when we behold order, har- 
mony, and beauty arife out of confufion, by means of certain 
ative and unalterable properties, wherewith the author of 
nature has endued the original particles of matter ; tho’ we 
cannot underftand the mechanical operation of thefe proper- 
ties, or know really what they are or can perform, we fhould 
raife our contemplations and adoration to that eternal, omni- 
potent, fupreme Firft Caufé, who is incomprehenfible in a 
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¢ his works: and here, perhaps, here only, our ignorance 
¢ may commendably become the mother of our devotion. 

< In fhort, if the cryftals of faline fubftances are wonderful, 
¢ their configurations are infinitely more fo: their variety and 
¢ beauty, no words or language can poffibly exprefs; and try- 
¢ ing to give the pictures of them, is like endeavouring to 
© paint the luftre of a diamond, or the brightnefs of the fun- 
¢ fhine.’ 

The feventeen queries concerning attraction and repulfion, 
and other circumftances of bodies, are ingenious, and deferve 
the attention of the phyfiologift. 

Our medical readers, who may have been taught to refer 
the operations of different fubftances to the different forms of 
their falts, will not be furprized at finding very fharp acuminat- 
ed appearances in the drop of the fublimate, and that of falt of 
tobacco, as the operation of the firft is poifonous, and the laft 
muft be extremely violent in a very {mall quantity; which is 
the cafe of the numerous /picu/a in the flowérs of antimony 
too. But the long, tho’ fomewhat more obtufe fhoots of falt 
of tartar, and the barbed ones of vitriolated tartar, which are 


innoxious and medicinal in their proper dofes, will not be fo- 


eafily accounted for on that fyftem. Probably the diverfity of 
operation in falts of the fame figure depends, not a little,on their 
different hardnefs and weight ; as the fluids and contents of the 
ftomach and inteftines may confiderably obtund or divert the 
‘penetration of the fofter and lighter. And in fact it appears, 
that the configurations of the falt of tartar were quickly effaced 
by the humidity of the air; and, in the vitriolated tartar, they 
difappeared before the central hexagonal cryftals: but we are 
not informed, whether the /prcula of the fublimate were more 
permanent. Befides, the internal motion that probably ob- 
tains in fome flow degree, even in thofe compofitions of matter 
that appear to us the moft inert and quiefcent, may vary con- 
fiderably in falts of the fame form, but different denfity. Thefe 
motions, and their diverfities, no microfcope can difcover; no 
calculation can eftimate: and tho’ we do not annex weight 
to the evanefcent particles of matter, this is evidently crude 
and unphilofophical ; fince weight may well be fuppofed as in- 
finitely divifible as that matter which is the fubject of it. And 
in this refpeét, fome merely microfcopical animaleules may 
have certain advantages of us, as neccflary to their fubfiftence 
and well-being. 

The chapter on the vegetation of metals gives the eafy pro- 
cefs of making arborefcent filver, iron, and copper, which are 
curious and pretty productions. 
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The refufcitation of plants, of which there is a fhort chapter, 
and. which has been the boaft of fome old chemiits, feems te 
be fabulous ; or will require avery ftrong, and even deceptory 
imagination, to co-operate effectually with the procefs. We 
have read fomewhere of a Poit/h phyfician, who pretended to 
refufcitate-a fparrow thus from its afhes, Such an effect, if 
certains would greatly enhance the curiolity of an old urn, 
that contained the cineritious reliques of fome Roman hero, 
and might revive that method of fepulture. Dr. Cox’s repre- 
fentation of fern-roots, from the falt of fern, quoted by mr, 
Baker, (philofoph. tranf. 108) is not particuiar enough, as fe- 
veral other falts emitted very fimilar ones: and his mixture of 
fal anmoniac, and pot-ath exhibited a foreft of firs and pines, 
which, ‘by the way, are not the trees pot-afhes are extra&ed 
_ from, the ever-green and refinous ones affording the leaft quan- 
~tity-.of fuch: falts.. The mifcellancous obfervations on falts, 
which conclude this firft part, demonftrate the author’s exten 
five confideration of his fubject. 

The fecond part of this work contains an account of various 
animalcules, and fome other microfcopical difcoveries. The 
introduétion, after generally mentioning the reat variety, 
beauty, and exquifite formation of minute and microfcopical 
animalcules, fays, * This valuable inftrument (the microfcope) 
¢ will fully convince us, that all the works of the CREATOR 
well deferve our moft diligent attention ; that perfeétion ap- 
pears every where; that minutenefs is no mark of mean- 
nefs ;. and that nothing is fo /itt/e or fo ow, but that it can 
richly repay our enquiries. Hereby we are likewife taught, 
that an atom to omnipotence is as a world, and a world but as 
an atom; in the fame manner as to eternity one day is as a 
thoufand years, and a thoufand years but as one day. Every 
{pecies of thefe animalcules may alfo ufefully ferve to correé&t 
our pride, and prove how inadequate our notions are to the 
real nature of things: by making us fenfible, how little of 
the larger or fmaller parts of the creation could poffibly be 
made for us; who are furnifhed with organs capable of dif- 
cerning to a certain degree only of the great or little, all 
beyond which is as much unknown, as far beyond the reach 
of our conception, as if it had never been.’ 

Seven plates contain the icons of thefe animalcules, which 
may amount to about fifty, befides fome different fpecies of 
the fame kind of infects; but the figures are very numerous 
in moft of them, as fome animalcules are reprefented in fuch 
a variety of forms and appearances, as would make them feem 
fo many differ-nt ones, to perfons little accuftomed to thefe in- 
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yeltigations. “The wheel-animal is defigured in fourteen, and 
the plume and clufter-polypes in many different thapes.and at- 
titudes (if fuch a term may be applied to infects) and feveral 
very different ones indeed. The odd fimilitude of fome to 
fhtubs, to fruits, flowers, and feeds; to feathers, to. fomething 
like clock work, bells, funnels, and to various grotefque fhapes, 
for which it is really difficult to find names and refemblances, 
might aftonifh Ovid himfelf, with their evident metamorphofes. 
And yet ftrange as it may feem, inceflant change is the portion 
of all fublunary bodies ; tho’ it is too minute and gradual in 
many for our infpeClion and difcernment. 

The fixteenth plate gives a figure of the new-conftructed 
microfcope made by mr. Cuff, optician, with fome remarks 
on the micrometer adapted to it, by the late worthy prefident 
of the royal fociety. Avbrief defcription of Lewwenhoek’s mi- 
crofeopes, prefented to the fociety, is exhibited in the laft, 
with three elegant figures of the arbor uenerts, or copper-tree : 
and the performance concludes with directions for obtaining an. 
exact reprefentation or pi€ture of any coin or medal, the fimple 
apparaius for which is contained in the fame plate; and the 
eafy method of effecting it muft be acceptable to every curious. 
antiquarian, and Jover of medals, 

It is difficult for perfons who have only entertained theme. 
felves with furveying the figures, and reading the defcriptions 
of thefe animalcules, (which muft have coft this gentleman 
much time and affiduity to collect and infpect, and a confider- 
able expence to engrave, &c.) to abftain from fome reflec-. 
tions on the moft wonderful and various organizations of fuch 
bodies, and that more flupendous exility, within which they 
are comprized. Leuwenhoek tells us of his difcovering an ani- 
mal a thoufand times lefs than the eye of a loufe, whofe mo- 
tion was like that of a top fpinning round on its point; when 
It fleeps, we fuppofe, as the boys call it. Now, when wecan 
fcarcely conceive the non-dimenfions, as we may fay, of the 
mathematical puné?um to be lefs than this animated point; what 
conception can we form of the fize of its organs of vitality, 
generation, and fenfation; of its veflels, and the fluids. that 
mutt circulate through them to conftitute life ; and to furnifh 
perhaps a ftill more exquifite fluid, as the inftrumental medium 
of voluntary motion, to convey the impreffion of external ob- 
jects, and excite theappetites, which their nutrition and increafe 
imply. In brief, when we attend to this, we fhall probably 
incline to conclude, that exility is more immenfe than magni-' 
tude; or, if that paradoxical expreffion hall difpleafe, certain. 
ly lefs menfurable, which, in-negative terms, afferts the fame 
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thing. For when the fenfible fize of any object is known, we 
can double or magnify it, in idea, to an endlefs accumulation : 


but when they become evanefcent to the beft microfcope (fince 


reafon and analogy inftruct us, there may be fuch fyftems of 
organizations, or fuch inanimate atoms at leaft) we cannot 
comminute our ideas of quantity, in_a proportional declination. 

Furthermore, from the different powers of different microf- 
copes, we may be led to doubt of the real magnitude of bo- 
dies; as they are prefented to our naked optics, through cor- 
poreal /ens’s of various convexity in different men, and to dif- 
ferently; tho’ fimilarly, formed optics in brute animals: -from 
which circumftances their extenfion may appear greater or lefs 
to different {pectators, tho’ there will be a juft proportion be- 
tween the comparative magnitude of different objects, furveyed 
at equal diftances, by the fpecific organs of the fame individual. 
And here we might propofe it to the exquifite anatomift and 
optician united, whether the different apprehenfions of various 
animals, concerning the fame obje@s, may not confiderably 
depend on the diverfe ftruQure of their eyes; as the different 
organs of fmell and tafte in one kind difpofe them to covet, 
and different mechanifm and powers of their wi/cera enable 
them to concoét, what others avoid, and would find deftruc- 
tive to theirs. 

Much has been predicated on the advantage of microfcopi- 
cal infpections and difcoveries by fome, which others have en- 
deavoured to extenuate and ridicule, by affirming their pur- 
fuers inattentive to the grandeur of nature, as fhe appears to 
our unaffifted view, and converfant only about her minutia. 
It is probable, indeed, that fuch of the former, as miftake fcio- 
lifm for philofophy, muft have confequently often miftaken 
the trivial for the important in thefe refearches ; that fome de- 
Ceptions may have occurred in the appearances, (tho’ we mutt 
not fuppofe the glafs that magnifies, creates alfo) and that erro- 
neous inferences have been fometimes made from real appea- 
rances. Butfuch, in fome degree, is the cafe of all human 
difquifitions ; whence not imperfection, but perverfe error and 
vanity are the true fubjects of ridicule, the miftaken exertion 
of which certainly recoils on its author ; tho’, were it other- 
wie, mankind are fure to be little the wifer or better for the 
talent of ridicule falling to the lot of any, but the truly judi- 
cious and candid. ‘To be impartial ourfelves, we mutt fub- 
fcribe to the frequent ufefulnefs, and even enlarging entertain- 
ment of thefe curious introfpeétions into the intimate f{tructures 
of organization, and even the minutie of matter, the minuti/- 


Jima of which there is no danger of our difcovering. bee 
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yfe in phyfics has been inconteftable in many inftances, tho’ 

bly they may have introduced, on fome very obfcure fub- 
‘eft, a harmlefs phyfiological whim : and a continued purfuit 
of them, under the regulation of good fenfe and appropriate 
erudition, may be productive of advantages hitherto unexpe- 
rienced. “To which we may juftly add, that their final refult, 
from a difplay of the wifdom, power, and goodnefs of the 
UNIVERSAL CAUSE, is fuch, as might prompt a contempla- 
tive perfon to fuppofe, that providence had referved the reve- 
lation of thefe interior wonders of the recondite creation, for a 
conviction to thofe ages that feem more propenfe to an irreli- 
ious and irrational infidelity ; by calling in the teftimony of 
Feht to the proof of fuch furprizing, however minute, pheno- 
mena, as the evidence of one from the dead would not have 


procured credit to, without it. KA 





Art. xxxvil. 4 medical differtation concerning the effects of 
the paffions on human bodies. By William Clarke, M. D. 
intra-licentiate of the college of phyficians in London. 8yo. 1s. 
Cooper. 


HE title-page of this performance acquaints us, it isa 
tranflation of the author’s inaugural rhefs at Leyden, in 
1727; and the preface fays, his further intention in it was to 
ferve the interefts of virtue and religion, by endeavouring to 
fhew the connection between the health of the body and that 
of the mind. His ferious manner and continual reflections 
fufficiently teftify his moral purpofes to fociety; and his in- 
forming us of his long application to the ftudy of phyfic at 
London and elfewhere, before he attended the lectures of Grave- 
Jand, Albinus, and Boerhaave, proves his inclination to avail 
his neighbours of-his medical attainments too. It is natural to 
fuggeft the do€tor might have a reafonable view to his own 
fervice in this, which may be even neceflary, as a phyfician’s . 
abilities are very rarely enforced by his brethren, efpecially 
thofe of the vicinage ; and, in fact, it is to be lamented, that 
in fuch a liberal and {cientific profeffion, a want of candour 
fhould more remarkably prevail. ‘Throughout nature, indeed, 
love is centered at home, and not unfitly, tho’ the moft 
amiable and god like is the moft diverged. But as the princi- 
pal regards of human love are, for the much greater part, over 
felfith and contracted, the divine goodnefs has fo direéted its 
VoL. VIIl. 3k Ope= 
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operations, as to render them neceflarily, and, very often, un- 
intentionally, productive of common focial good. | 
The medical part.of this treatife is employed in thewing 
from Sandforius and others, how the evacuations, or rather 
-only, how that important one of infenfible perfpiration is af- 
fe&ted by the different paffions ; with fuch obfervations as evince 
the author’s attention to the animal ceconomy. But as he 
feems to admit an objection to the nervous cavities, p. 36, 
.(tho’ plainly difpofed to infer them tubular himfelf) he has 
forgot, or overlooked, Leuwenhoek’s * microfcopical infpeGion 
of the fpinal marrow of an ox, in which he difcovered their 
cavity, tho’ fo inconceivably minute, that the five hundredth 
part of a globule of blood, one million of-which are but equal 
to the fize of a grain of fand, could not be admitted into it. 
This performance concludes with feveral texts of fcripture, 
relating to the paffions, whofe phyfical effects had been con- 
fidered. The author’s religious tenets are manifeftly thofe of 
a quaker, but fome of his fentiments are fufficiently ciffufed 
and catholic. ‘Tho’ there is an apparent connexion between 
the poffeffion of health, and exercife of virtue, it is eafy to fore- 
fee, that his continually blending the fubjects, and, in a few 
places, not without fome obfcurity, will feem peculiar and 
odd to many: and others may imagine that writer a very coftive 
one, who, to appear in print, is reduced to tranflate a juvenile 
thefis wrote near thirty years paft. Yet as there is real merit 
in meaning very well, we muft prefume him a valuable man, 
who can probably prefcribe better, than his critical brethren 
may allow him to write, from the prefent {pecimen. K 





ART. xxxviit. An effay on the art of ingenioufly tormenting ; 
with proper rules for the exercife of that pleafant art. Humbly 
addreffed, in the firft part, to the mafter, hufband, &c. In 
the fecond part, to the wife, friend, &c. With fame general 
fa for plaguing all your acquaintance. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

fillar. 


HE defign of this humorous piece is to expofe that ty- 
ranny and inhumanity which are exercifed too frequent- 
ly, in the various conneétions of human life, towards thofe in 
.a dependent condition. Itis written after the manner of dean 
Swift's dire@tions to fervants, and tho’ no extraordinary genius 
for fatyr appears in it, is far from being a contemptible per- 


* Arcan. natur. tom. I. part. I. p. 30. 
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formance. As a fpecimen of our author’s manner, we thall, 
for the entertainment of our readers, lay before them his de- 
fcription of a party of pleafure. 

¢ In all parties of pleafure, fays he, the firft thing to be con- 
¢fidered is, of how much weight and confequence you are to 
‘ the rett of the company. Jf you have in the party no huf- 
‘ band, lover, or friend, that will indulge or humour you, it 
‘ is your beft way to enjoy yourfelf as well as you can; only 
‘ watching for fome favourable opportunity, when there fs 
‘ any difpute, fo as to put in your opinion on the weakeft fide ; 
« pdt out of compaffion for the weak, but in order, by that 
‘ meatis, to fupport and increafe the wrangle, and to prevent 
‘ it, for fome minutes at leaft, from coming to an end, But 
« if you have no body there that will be hurt by your ill-hu- 
‘ mour, do not carry it too far, for fear of being mortified 
‘ by the contempt of the company ; as it would be much better 
‘ alfo'to fave it for a more convenient opportunity. 
' * If you know yourfelf to be of fome confequence, altho’ 
‘ notthe very principal perfon of the party, you may, by op+ 
‘ pofition, make a good deal of fport. You cannot, indeed, 
‘ carry things fo high as if you was at the helm; but you may 
* difpute every inch of ground with the queen of the day, pro+ 
* vided her forces are not {trong enough to render her power 
‘abfolute. If your party is walking, you muft love walking 
* falt, if fhe likes walking leifurely; in a coach, you muft 
‘Jove the glafles down, and complain of being fuffocated, if 
fhe chufes them up: in a boat, be the weather ever fo fine, 
vou muft beg and intreat to have a tilt, if fhe likes to be 
without one: at Vauxhall, or Ranelagh, you muft be con- 
tinually teazing the company to go home, if you fee them 
pleafed with ftaying; or you may wait till the propofal is 
made for going, and, all at once, grow into very high fpirits, 
and complain that they fhould think of breaking up the 
party juft as you began to enjoy yourfelf. In fhort, keep up 
in your mind the true fpirit of contradiction to every thing 
that is propofed or done; and altho’, from want of power, 
you may not be able to exercife tyranny, yet, by the-help 
of perpetual mutiny, you may heartily torment and vex all 
that love you; and be as troublefome as an impertinent 
fy, to thofe who care not three farthings about you. 
“If you are the principal perfon in ce party, that is, if you 
_ ate Young and handfome, and have a lover with you ; or if 
you are the adored wife of a man who makes an agreeable 
_ Party on purpofe to pleafe you, confifting of his own fitters, 

and fyme other ladies and gentlemen who will acknowledge 
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you as their queen; then will your reign for that time be 
abfolute, excepting only the quelling, perhaps, a few re. 
bellions, which may happen, if you fhould chance to have 
any of the above-mentioned mutineers in company. 

¢ The power of a beautiful woman over her lover, may, 
perhaps, be greater than that of an indulged wife over her 
hufband ; but her power over the reft of the company, for 
many reafons I could give, cannot be half fo great. Take, 


therefore, the inftance of the indulged wife. ‘To fuch] now > 


addrefs myfelf ; and, to make my inftruCtions clearly under- 
ftood, Ict us imagine the party made: let us fuppofe it to 
confift of yourfelf, your fond hufband, his two fifters, two 
young gentlemen, and another young lady. A coach and 
chaife (if you have them not, of your own) are hired: you, 
with your hufband and his two fifters, goin the coach ; the 
young lady in the chaife, with one of the gentlemen, 
who we will fuppofe to be an admirer of hers; and the other 
gentleman may ride on his own horfe. It would be no bad 
trick, as foon as you are ftepping into the coach, to fay you 
are fuddenly taken ill; and fo, for that day, difappoint the 
whole company. But however, the fame party is once more 
formed. ‘The day is arrived, and you all fally forth in the 
fame order as vefore, but not with the fame glee; for, after 
a balk of this fort, there will always be fuch a damp on thefe 
kind of expeditions, as takes off half their joy. We will 
{uppofe your plan to be as follows; you intend to be out 
three days; to godireétly to Vind/or, and {pend the whole 
day there; to go the next day to A/Ler, in order to fee thofe 
two beautiful feats, the duke of Newca/tle’s, and mr. Pel- 
bam’s; to go that night to Hampton-court ; there to dif- 
charge your coach, Gc, and the nextday, after having feen 
the palace and gardens, to go down the river in a fix-oar’d 
barge. ordered to meet you there for that purpofe. By this 
means you enjoy al] the beauties of the Zhames, with the 
many fine feats on its banks; and you propofe to clofe your 
expedition by calling in the evening both at Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall.—Vhe weather is fine, and away you go. 
* When you have travelled about three or four miles, you 
may begin to. be very uncaly, either with being too hot or 
too cold, or juft what you pieafe: or you may complain, 
you are fo fick with riding in the coach, that you can go no 
farther. Should the motion of a coach never before have 
made you fick, yet you may aflert it does fo now ; for mar- 
ried women have always a pretence for complaining of un- 
accountable diforders. “The whole cavalcade, at your com 
3 ‘ mand, 
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‘mand, will ftop ; and, for the benefit of more air, you im- 
« mediately difplace the young lady in the chaife, efpecially if 
‘you fee her pleafed with her fituation. This may not be 
‘ yery agreeable to the young gentleman ; but, out of com- 
‘plaifance to you, the queen of the party, he will not difpute 
‘the exchange. This muft not hold long, efpecially, if paff- 
‘ing by, you fhould hear your hufband laughing, or talking 
‘in a chearful manner in the coach ; you muft drag him out 
‘from thence, but by no means take him into the chaife to 
‘you; for then you leave all the young unmarried folks to 
‘themfelves: you may plead fear of his driving, and therefore 
‘ beg the young gentleman on horfeback to get into the coach, 
‘and fuffer your hufband to ride his horfe, that you may have 
‘ the pleafure of dear Billy’s company by the fide of the chaife. 
‘To this (as it is afked under the mafk of fondnefs) your 
‘ hufband cannot but confent, altho’ he is unfitted by his drefs 
‘ for riding, and perhaps it may be to him a difagreeable way 
$ of travelling. However, as pouts would be the aa B68 
‘ of a refufal, out of the coach he gets, mounts the horfe, and 
‘ rides in the duft to Windjor. 
. $ While dinner is getting ready, you walk over the caftle; 
‘and here you have little to do, but to put on an abfolute in- 
‘ difference to every thing that either your hufband or any of 
‘ the reft of the company fhew you, as being worth your ob- 
‘fervation. It would be no bad thing to carry a knotting-bag 
‘with you, and to employ your fingers and attention on that 
* as much as poffible, whilft the others are employed in admir- 
‘ ing the paintings and other beauties of that fuperb caftle. But 
if either of your hufband’s fifters fhould defire you to obferve 
‘ any particular picture, as praifing the drawing of it, or tak- 
* ing notice how well it exprefled fuch a piece of hiftory: you 
‘may fay, ‘‘ that, indeed, you do not pretend to underftand 
* painting and hiftory, and fuch /earned things ; you leave thofe 
‘ ftudies to fuch wife ladies as they are, who, you fuppofe, de- . 
‘fife her for a weak filly women.” Altho’ you may jyft 
* give your fifters one fnap, where it lies fo fairly in your way ; 
* yet for the moft part, by no means feemlow-fpirited, or out 
* of humour (that does not come in turn yet); but rather hum 
‘atune, and every now and then feem vaftly delighted with 
* fome trifling thing or other that you meet with, which ought 
* to be below the notice of a girl of eight years old. 
* At dinner you have nothing to do, but to be as trouble- 
‘ fome as you can; todiflike every thing that is provided, and 
to fend an hundred ways to get fomething you can eat. If 
‘there fhould be any dith your hufband’s fifters particularly 
T 3 ‘ like, 
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¢ like, you may hate the fme'] of it fo much, that it mu be 
¢ immediately fent from the table. Should any one. take no- 
tice, that you never before difliked that difh, you muft bold 
‘declare that you always hated and abhorred ‘it, and had been 
ready to faint away twenty times, by its being brought to 
the table; but nobody had regard enough for you ever to 
obferve what was agreeable or difagreeable to you in an 
thing. ‘The more falfe this aflertion is, the more likely will 
you be of carrying your point, that is, of dumb-founding all 
the company: for fhould you have eaten heartily of that 
very difh, but the very day before, it will only ftrike the 
company filent with afton:fhment at your very great aflu- 
rance. 

¢ If your hufband be a man of tafte and relifh for fine prof- 
© pects, and fhould have expreffled great pleafure, whilft at 
© dinner, with the thought of an evening walk in Windfr- 
¢ park, and on the terrace; if he fhould alfo fay to you, ** M 
» 
c 
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dear, I will fhew you fuch a view, fuch a walk, &c.”? Then 
‘lie fnug with the thought of playmg him a moft charming 

trick, all under the mafk of the higheft good-humour and 
“ fondnefs. For when you are all fetting out for your walk on 
the terrace, and to the park, you may fay to your bufband, 
as you lean upon his arm, ‘** Bid them walk on, my dear, 
and fay you and I will follow them.’’ ‘Your fond hufband, 
‘without afking your reafons, will undoubtedly do as you de- 
* fire, and away they all go. Then do you run back into the 
€ room where you dined, call to your hufband, and fay, 
«© Come hither, my dear Billy, let you and I ftay here and 
enjoy ourfelves, whilft they are trudging about and fatiguing 
themfelves in a great wide park.”? Should your‘ hufband 
gently remonftrate, and hint alfo, how much pleafanter it 
would be to walk out, and how much pleafure he had pro- 
pofed in fhewing you the profpeét:, &c. you may fondly hang 
about his néck, and declare, that no fine profpe€&t, or any 
other amufement, was any pleafure to you, in comparifon 
with his dear company ; that you preferred that paltry room 
at an inn, thus fitting alone with him, before the fight of all 
the palaces in Byrope ; and it would be very unkind in him 
if ‘he would not indulge you in your requeft of ftaying there 
till the company came in from walking. ° You rieed not fear 
carrying your point by fondliny endearments, ‘and trifling 
good-humotr.” When the company returns from walking, 
you mut feém in the highett {pirits imaginable, and, con- 
tinuing f0 “all theevening, you 4 


| may talk in fuch a manner 
of ‘the pleafurt you'é!joyed in their aofence, as will put your 
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¢ hufband in a fweat for you, and will give the young fellows , 
+ an opportunity of putting all the young ladies tothe blufh. 
‘ This firft day of your expedition, your hufband has been , 
¢ your chief vitim ; and that too by very little peevifhnefs, 
¢ but chicfly by exerting a filly childifh good-humour. 
‘ Now change your method ; be very much out of fpirits, 
¢and take all occafions of bickering and difputing with your 
‘ hufband’s fifters. | 
‘ When you arrive at Efer, and you are all going dire€tly | 
¢ to Claremont, you may declare that you are not in fpirits to , 
‘ walk about the gardens, and you defire to be left fitting in, 
¢thehoufe. If your hufband offers to fit with you, tell him, , 
‘ that you will not on any account confine him ;_ but you think 
‘ it would be only common good manners to you, and good- 
‘ pature, to their brother, for his fifters to offer to ftay with, 
¢ you; for it was not very fit you fhould be left by yourfelf. 
‘ On this, it is moft likely, that one of them will offer to keep 
‘you company. Take not any notice, nor feem the leatt 
§ pleafed with her civility ; but fay to your hufband, that you, 
‘are fo low-fpirited you can enjoy nobody’s company ; and 
‘ that the only thing that can amufe you would be a game at 
‘ombre: if therefore he could fo far prevail with his fifters, 
‘as to perfuade them once in their lives to give up their own 
‘ pleafure for your amufement, you fhould be glad they would 
‘ make up your party ; but you pofitively infifted upon it, that 
* you would confine no other part of the company: you may 
‘add, with a figh, that you hoped, indeed, you might take 
* that {mall liberty with your hufband’s fifters. “Then boldly 
¢ 
‘ 
¢ 
¢ 
‘ 
‘ 
¢ 
¢ 
$ 
. 
‘ 
6 





take the cards and counters out of your knotting-bag ; for 
nobody will dare to tell you, that you put them there for that 
purpofe. ‘The reft of the company will have little pleafure 
in their walk, from this divifion that you have made; and 
you muft exert as much fpleen and ill-humour at cards as 
pofible, without feeming in the leaft pleafed or obliged by 
your fifters compliance with your wayward fancies. You 
may perpetually tell them, that.you fuppofe they wifh you 
hanged for keeping them from the young fellows; with as 
many other {piteful things as youcan invent. You know 
that, for fear of offending their brother, they will not con; 
tradict you, and you may therefore work them within an 
inch of their lives. If you {fill continue your low fpirits, 
and pretended fondnefs for cards, your hyfband and the reft 
of the company. will give up all thoughts of feeing mr. Pel- 
bam s elegant gardens ;. for there can be no enjoyment with 
fuch a divifion of company, and you will in all probability 
V4 * go 
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go dire€tly to Hampton-court. For fear your hufband and 
the reft of tie company, from the damp you have thrown on 
their pleafures, fhould propofe returning direétly home to 
London, grow into tolerable fpirits as foon as you come to 
Hampton-court, and fay, that you propofe great pleafure the 
next day in going down the river ; you may likewife declare, 
that Roiagiccamed palace was the only place you wanted to 
fee, on account of the beauties there, painted by fir Godfrey 
Kneller, After you have, by this declaration, prevented the 
party from being broke up,’ and your coach, chaife, &c, are 
all difpatched for London, grow as wayward, fretful, and 
peevifh, as you poffibly can; making it the bufinefs of the 
company to endeavour at diverting and amufing you. But 
be fure to lofe this whole day, by coming into no propofal for 
leafure; that is, putting it off, by faying you hope to be in 
tter {pirits to-morrow. Take all opportunities of fhewing 
your power over your husband’s fifters; and it would be no 
bad frolick (by way of making a buftle, and giving them all 
the plague and trouble you can) if, about an pour after you 
are a-bed, you was to declare, that you could not fleep in 


that bed, and fo make your husband get up, and prevail 
with his fifters to change beds with you. 


.* The laft day of your expedition is arrived ; you walk over 


Hampton-court paloce, either with fome.pleafure, or a total 
indifference, as you fhewed at Windfor, which ever you 
like beft. The barge is ready, and out you all fet, full of 
the higheft joy and good-humour: you have a fine day be- 
fore you; it is agreed, that you are to dine at Richmond, 
and to walk in the gardens there: then the clofing your ex- 
pedition with Ranelagh and Vauxhall in the evening, gives, 
in imagination, the higheft delight to the younger part of 
your company ; but in imagination alone fhall they enjoy 
either that, or Richmond gardens, if you manage right. Be- 
fore you reach King /fon you may be fuddenly taken with fuch 
a panic upon the water, that, you may fay, you never felt 
before; you may fcresm at every ftroke of the oar ; and in 
fhert, when you come to Twickenham, beg and intreat your 
husband to let you go out, and travel home by land; for 
fuch an unaccountable terror of the water had feized you, 
that you could not go any further for the world. Appear fo 
very ill with the fright, that it is proper at leaft for one of 
your fifters togo afhore with you. But here the fear is, that 
the reft of the company, being four of them, may purfue 
their defign, and leave you, your husband, and fifter to get 


t home as you can, Give a hint, therefore, to your husband, 


¢ that 
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¢ that in about an hour, perhaps, when you have drank a difh 
‘ of tea with fome drops, you may poffibly recover yourfelf 
¢ enough to purfue your firft defign; and, by this means, you 
‘ may get them all afhore. Now never leave off, till 

¢ have fet on foot fome wrangling difpute or other, that thall 
‘four the whole company, and put them off from every 
‘ thought of pleafure. It is moft likely, that on this the 
¢ young lady, whom you the the firft day turned out of the 
¢ chaife from her lover, having felt from your wayward -hu- 
¢ mours fo many difappointments, and not having the fame 
¢ reftraint as your, husband’s fifters, will make a fort of mutiny, 
‘ and rebel againft your power; if fo, you muft exert fo much 
‘ fpleen and ill-nature towards her, that the young gentleman 
é will not forbear taking her part. Now the {port begins! for 
‘ fhe encouraged, by having a knight-errant to defend her 
‘ caufe, will grow pretty faucy ; and you, knowing your fond 
¢ husband will fupport you in it, may increafe in your infolence 
‘ towards her. If you and the young lady are both women 
‘ of {pirit, and the young fellow and your husband both men 
¢ of honour, an appointment is made behind AZontague-houfe, 
‘ and your party of pleafure ends in a party of tilting; and like 
© Chevy-chafe, 


The child may rue that is unborn, 
The PLEASURE Of that day.’ : R 





Arr. xxx1x. The proteftant Englifhman guarded againft the arts 
and arguments of Romith prie/!s and emiffaries. Recommena- 
ed, more particularly, to thofe protefiants who have family con- 
nexions with Roman catholics, or any dependence upon the great 
houfes of the Roman catholic religion. By John White, B. D. 
fome time fellow of St. John’s college, in Cambridge. 8vo. 
C. Davis. 


HE author acquaints us in his preface, that * the whole 

‘ plan of this difcourfe is chiefly defigned for the ufe of 
* proteftants, to guard them againft the crafts and aflaults of 
* Romifh priefts and emiffaries, who are now reported and be- 
* lieved, through the extraordinary clemency of the. govern- 
£ ment, ta fwarm amongft us in greater numbers, and to be 
more bufy, bold, and tu¢cefsful, in making profel,tis, than 
they have been in former times. He alfo obferves, that it 
may be put very properly into the hands of papifts, and will 
ferve, indifferently, to convert them from the error of their 


* ways, 
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‘ ways, and to eftablifh proteftants in the acknowledgment’ 


¢ and'profeffion of the truth.’ ) 


In order to’adapt and accommodate the work to the pro-’ 
fefled defign of it, the author hath divided it into four chape ° 


ters; and undertakes to prove, 

¢ J. That thofe prejudices which papifts commonly fugzeft 
¢ againft the religion of proteftants, cannot, in reafon, move 
¢ any proteftants to renounce ‘It. 


© II. That the prejudices they are wont to fuggeft in favour: 
¢-of the church of Rome, cannot reafonably incline him to 


© embrace the communion of that church. 


© II. That there are many juft and legitimate prejudices’ 
© again’ that church, fuch as may reafonably incline any think-’ 
¢ ing man’‘to fufpect the truenefs and purity of it, and to fet his’ 


< mind againft it. 
© 1V. That there are in it various corruptions, and of fuch 
a nature, that communion with it cannot be held, without 
the greateft danger and hazard of falvation; and, moreover, 
that it is in itfelf abfolutely unlawful, and therefore ought to 
be rejeéted by all faithful Chri/fians.’ 
And laftly, he propofes to fhew, * that the charge of fchifm, 
© which the papifts bring againft proteftants, will not lie againft 
© them, but may be juftly retorted upon the papifts themfelves.’ 
In anfwer to the prejudices which papifts object againft the 
proteftant religion, the author attempts to fhew how eafily 
they may be removed. Particularly, * that the divifions among 
* proteftants are no reafonable motive to incline any one to 
‘ forfake the proteftant religion: that there were great divi- 
* fions, fchifms, and herefies, in the moft primitive apoftalic 
* churches; thofe churches which the apoftles themfelves 
planted, and that too in their own life-times. We find, in 
almoft every page of the apoftolical epiftles, mention of falfe 
prophets, as filling the church with their impure and here- 
tical opinions, as well as making fchifms and divifions in it, 
And particularly in Rom. xvi. 17. we find fchifms and divi- 
fions in the church of Rome:’ and hence he concludes, that 
if it was no juft and reafonable matter of reproach to'the pri- 
mitive and apoftolical churches, that they were torn and af+ 
fliéted with herefies and fchifms, it can be no difhonour.ta 
the proteftant churches, ‘nor to our own in particular, and 
much lefs.a reafon to forfake the communion of any of them, 
that they are divided in like manner.’ 
He then proceeds to fhew, how objelions of this nature 
may be retorted upon the papifts, and obferves, that * one of 
© the Greek church may «as- well- reproach the. whiole Latin 
© church, 
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¢ church, with the divifions that are in it, as the popifh part. 
‘ of the Latin church can reproach-the, proteftant part, of ; it. 
‘ And, that a ew. may as properly reproach our commen 
¢ Chriftianity with. the divifions that. are amongft Chriftians, as 
¢ any Roman catholic can object to or reproach proteftantifm 
‘ with the divifions that are amongft proteftants,’ 

Our author had here a very proper occafion of reminding 
the papifts, that it is more peculiarly unreafonable and abfurd 
in them to abject divifions to the proteftants, when fo map 
inftances of divifions and fchifms oceur in the hiftory of their 
own church. As it cannot be denied, that when two popes 
have exifted at the fame time, equally pretending to the fu- 
premacy of dominion: over the church, their oppofite and in- 
confiftent claims have been abetted and maintained by the moft 
violent and outrageous factions. 

The objection, that the church of England is a merely 
parliamentary church, mr. White cenfures and explodes as * a 
‘ filly and groundlefs prejudice. He thinks that there is no 
¢ ground for this imputation, as the parliament, or the two 
‘ houfes of parliament alone, have no fupremacy or jurifdiction - 
‘ over it; but he aflerts that the king has, [we fuppofe by. aét- 
of parliament] and it is fit he fhould have it, that he may - 
‘ hold churchmen to their duty. keep them in order, and re- - 
‘ ftrain them, if there fhould be occafion, from {preading fe- 
_ © dition and rebellion among his fubjects, or doing any thing 
‘ befides, that might be prejudicial to the ftate of the king- 
§ dom, or the prerogative of the crown.’ But he qualifies and 
reftrains this concefiion by obferving, that * our kings have 
‘ little more authority in the external affairs of the church, 
* than does of common right belong to them, and is inherent 
‘in the crown ; whereas all the powers of thechurch that are 
‘ merely fpiritual, fuch as preaching, adminiftring the facra- 
* ments, ordaining, excommunicating, and abfolving, are de- 
* rived immediately from God,. as much as they could have 
‘ been, if the temporal powers had. no authority at all, in re- 
* lation to the ufe and exercife of them.’ Thefe fpiritual 
powers our author calls, ‘ the powers.and funétions of the 
* priefthood.’ 

But if we fhould enquire what diftinét ideas he affixes to. the 
priefthood, it is not improbable, that he would be much puzzled 
to furnifh out a rational and confiftent reply. If it be allow- 
ed, that the office of the priefthood, as. reprefented in the new 
_teftament, will admit of a threefold conitruction, we appre- 

hend, that neither of the different fenfes will anfwer our author’s 
delign. The.office of the priefts of the order of Aaron, who 
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were the authorized facrificers under the ‘Few1/h law, hath cer- 
tainly been abolifhed, and wholly ceafed, fince Chriffianity hath 
been fet up. The priefthood of Chri/ folely relates to the func- 
tions and adminiftrations which are peculiar and appropriate to 
himfelf ; in which he never had nor can have any aflociate or 
fucceflor. The apoftles and other minifters of the Chriftian 
church, are never declared in the facred records, to be priefts 
in any other fenfe than what equally belongs to all other Chri/ 
tians, without diftin@ion. All their fellow Chriftians are equal- 
ly with them made Aings and prie/fs to God; and have an equal 
right with them to offer up /piritual facrifices, acceptable to God 
by Jefus Chrift. 1 Pet. ti. 5. 8. Rev. i, 6. xx. 6. If mr. 
W bite imagines that he is invelted with a right to officiate as a 
prieft, that is, a facrificer in the Chri/tian church, which every 
other Chriffian cannot as juftly claim as himfelf, he fhoudd 
clearly ftate, and fclidly vindicate, fuch important pretenfions, 
and fpecify the facrifices he is ordained to offer. Till this is 
done, what he hath declared upon this fubje&, muft pafs for 
mere delufory amufement, viz. That he is no way inclined to 
 difpute the facerdotal dignity, but readily allows, that as the 
© ‘truft and office of the priefthood was always efteemed ho- 
© nourable among ‘ews and Gentiles, fo it ought to be held in 
© the fame eftimation amongft Chriftians.’ 

In anfwer to the affertion of the papifts, that the fplendor of 
their churches will help to beget devotion, our author fays, 
‘ there is, I confefs, fome colour of truth in it. Yet it is but 
‘-a’colour. ‘Their fplendid and luftrous appearance may pro- 
* duce amazement, admiration, and delight, efpecially at firft 
* fight, and in perfons whofe eyes have not been accuftomed 
‘ to fuch fcenes: but admiration, or delight, is one thing, 
‘ and devotion is another. ‘That which in churches ftrikes the 
{pirit with devotion, and produces a great fenfe of the divine 
prefence, is ot their fhineand glitter, but their folemn, their 
auguit and venerable appearance; and this wholly or chiefly 
arifing from the grandeur and ftatelinefs, with the awful 
gloom or fome other circumftances and qualities of the ftruc- 
ture. Olur churches, it may be prefumed, are nigh as well 
fitted to anfwer this end, as thofe of the Roman catholic com- 
* munion.’ It may deferve our confideration how juftly thefe 
conceffions in favour of external objects being fubfervient to ra- 
tional piety and fpiritual devotion, will confift with the native 
fimplicity of primitive and unmingled Chriffianity, and the ge- 
nuine principles of the proteftant fyftem, and what mr. /V/ite 
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calls the religion of philofophers. With what propriety may — 


thefe principles be applied, in order to recommend the ar 
ule 
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ufe of inftrumental mufic, and the crofs in baptifm, and in other 
religious offices, on account of their certain tendency to pro- 
duce and exalt devotion? Will they be readily admitted as a 

‘udicious Commentary on the declarations of our faviour in 
the gofpel? Fohniv. 23,24. But the hour cometh, and now 
js, when the true worfbippers fhall worfoip the father in spirit 
qnd in truth, for the father fecketh fuch to worfoip him, God is 
a fpirit, and they who worfhip him, muft worfbip bim in fpirit 
and in truth, 4 

Mr. White reflects on ‘ the pomp and pageantry, as well as 

‘ the multiplicity, the obfcurity or impertinence of their [that 
is} popifh] ceremonies, as the very thing which, next to their 
idolatry, does moft offend and alienate us from their wor- 
fhip. “That they are fo far from being mightily affifting to, 
and excellently fit to kindle and keep up the ardors of de- 
votion, that they are rather like cold water thrown upon it. 
—Some of the papifts have merrily told us, that our religion 
is fo well nigh ftript of the garniture of ceremony, as to be 
fit only for philofophers, Well, be it fo; and thefe, if they 
pleafe, be the characters of the two religions, that ours is 
calculated for philofophers only, and theirs only for the 
rabble. — 

‘ And now, let any one confider, if fuch a fyftem of doc- 
trines and pra¢tices, harmonioufly confpiring to ferve the fe- 
cular interefts of the priefthood, at the expence of the Chri/- 
tian laity, can reafonably be thought to come from the author 
aud finifber of our faith.—It would be thinking very unwor- 
thily of him, to fuppofe he has delivered fo many doétrines, 
fet up fo many pretenfions, and contrived fo many arts and 
tricks, as, under the pretence of his authority, are received 
and practifed in the church of Rome, to fetch money out of 
the pockets of lay Chriffians, and put it into thofe of the 
priefts ; [we do not fuppofe that Chri/? hath delivered even one 
fingle doGtrine, or fet up one fingle pretenfion, or contrived 
any arts or tricks for thefe or aay other purpofes whatfoever. } 
* or that it was ever in his intention, that his priefts fhould 
exalt themfelves above all that is called God, and that kings 
and emperors, and all the rulers of the world, fhould be 
trampled down under their feet. Is it to be thought he 
would thus facrifice his people to his priefts? Or, that he 
has calculated his religion for the benefit or feparate interefts 
of a fmall party of men, to the oppreffion and flavery of all 
* the other followers and profeffors of it? He who thinks fo, 
* thinks very meanly and difhonourably of him, and will foon 
* come to confider him as a cheat, impofing upon the world 4 
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* ‘religion contrived and devifed to help thofe who are to ferve 
4 init, to eafe and opulence, pomp and ‘power, and to ke 
© every body elfe in the moft flavifh dependence on them,’ 
We fhall conclude with the juft obfervation of bifhop 
Burnet, in the conclafion of the hiftory of his own times, 


¢Popery is a mafs of impoftures, fupported by men who | 


€ manage them with great advantages.—A confpiracy to 
¢ exalt the power of the clergy, even by fubjecting the moft 
 facred truths of religion to contrivances for raifing their au- 
© thority, and by offering to the world another method of 


“ being faved, befides that prefcribed in the gofpel.’ PF 
ft > 
- 4 * 4 
r 
Art. xt. An effay on the indifpenfible neceffity of a holy and guid 
life to the happine/s of Heaven. Shewing, that this néceffity, 
according to the plain tenor of the gofpel, is without any re- 
Jerve or exception. By William Withart, D. D. Principal 
of the college of Edinburgh. 12mo. 3s. Millar. 





N this plain and pious treatife we have a point of the 
greateft confequence to all who are duly concerned for 
their moft important interefts, fet in a very ftrong and clear 
light. “The judicious author introduces it with obferving, that 
of all the fnares whereby the deceitfulnefs of vice betrays man- 
kind, there is none more dangerous than their flattering them- 
felves they may go on fecurely in it, through the whole of 
their lives, in the hopes of retrieving all at laft by a death-bed 
repentance. After briefly enumerating thofe ftrong and weighty 
confiderations, which have often been excellently illuftrated, 
and warmly enforced, by fome of the beft writers on religious 
fubjects, to fhew the unfpeakable folly and danger of fuch de- 
lufive hopes, he goes on as follows. . 
‘ After fo many excellent writers, fays he, I fhould fcarce 
€ have thought of publifhing any thing upon this fubjeé, if 
* fomething beyond a// thefe confiderations had not occurred 
* to my mind in the ftudy of the holy fcriptares, with an evi- 
* dence I could not get over, and a force of conviction I could 
* not refift, wiz. ‘* That the very poffibility, or, at Jeaft, all 
“¢ hope of retrieving the mifery of an ill-fpent life, and efcap- 
“* ing the wages of fin in another world, by a late or death- 
** bed repentance, is abfolutely excluded by the nature and 
“< defign of religion, and by the ftrain of the plairieft decifions 
** of the holy fcriptures, particularly of the new teftzment ; 
“¢ that the abfolute neceflity of a holy life to the meas F of 
| ss hea- 
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heaven, without any referve or. exception, is there moft 
“plainly declared in the ftrongeft terms; that this is not the 
s* found of a fingle text or two, but the ftrain and tenor of 
‘numbers of the plaineft paflages of holy writ; and hat 
s there is no promife, or inflance, in the whole word of God, 
«“ of that repentance being accepted of him at laft, or availing 
sto obtain the happinefs of the other world, which comes not 
‘6 till the laft moment or hour of life; far lefs, which is pur- 
s pofely deferred till then.” 

‘ This is a length, which I can obferve none of, the beft 
‘ writers on this argument to have gone ; many of them have 
6 iewn a particular fhynefs about it: nay, moft of them have 
¢ direflly contradiéted it; and yet it is a length which the 
‘ word of God plainly obliges me to go.’ 

The cleareft evidences and ftrongeft proofs which the doc- 
tor adduces in fupport of his argument, are taken from the 
plain and pofitive declarations of the holy fcripture ; but before 
he enters upon thefe, he makes it appear from the unalterable 
nature of God, from the nature of man, from the nature of 
true and rational happinefs, and from the great defign of reli- 
gion, that upon the fuppofition of a future ftate, not only be- 
ginnings, but confiderable improvements in virtue, are necef- 
fary to fit us for the happinefs of it. From the moral chatac- 
ter of God, he fhews, that it is only fo far as we improve in 
goodnefs and moral excellency, that we can increafe in his fa- 
‘vour, and advance to our true happinefs in fellow/bip with him; 
and that, to be perfectly happy, we muft be perfectly holy 
and good. 3 

In the fame view he confiders the nature of man, and the 
condition in which he is placed in this world. * His mind, fays 
he, is endowed with the nobleft capacities, both for con- 
templation and for a€tion; and the feeds of good affections, 
of benevolence and the love of goodnefs, are implanted in 
our frame ;_ but thefe capacities muft be improved by careful 
exercife, in order to their being put to their proper w/es, and 
our reaping the advantage of them, and the enjoyments for 
which they qualify us. Thefe feeds of govdnefs muft be 
cherifhed by diligent culture, in order to their arriving at 
that extent and improvement in knowledge, in goodnefs, and 
divine love, which will iflue in°a complete and confirmed 
ftate of piety and virtue, and of rational and virtuous happi- 
nefs. When firft-we receive the happy turn and difpofition 
to fet; about this culture and improvement in good earneft, 
we are then entered on the truc way to happinefs: , but a great 
part of our work remains; toa carry forward thefe.good be- 
‘ ginnings ; 
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* ginnings; and we cannot certainly be reckoned to have finifp- 
© ed this work, when we have only begun it. Moreover, we are 
é Creatures of a mixt frame: as we have fpirits formed for the 
nobleft purpofes, fo we have bodies of earth liable to various 
‘frailties ; in order to the fupport of thefe bodies, and to fuit 
our prefent condition in this world, we are endowed with va- 
tious appetites and paffions, which, in their regular fate; are 
not only ufeful, but neceflary to our prefent frame and /itu- 
ation; but are apt, without careful reftraint, and watchful 
culture, to grow extravagant and exceffive: and we are 
furrounded with various objets, fuited to thefe inferior ap- 
petites and paffions, which are apt to draw us off from thofe 
fpiritual exercifes and improvemests that belong and contri- 
bute to the perfection and happinefs of our better part: it 
therefore becomes a matter of great and long exercife, to 
regulate out inferior paffions and appetites, and bring them 
into due order; to cultivate and improve the affections of 
divine love and brotherly kindnefs; to fubdue ‘the flefh to 
the fpirit, and bring our lower appetites into fubjeétion ‘to 
our more exalted affe&tions: this is a work, according’ to 
all the views reafon and experience give us of it, not to be 
performed at once; not without frequent efforts, and a con- 
ftant ftruggle: and this is our exercife here, in this ftate of 
© imperfectton ; in order to our advancement to a ftate of per- 
¢ feétion and complete happinefs in a better world, where virtue 
© fhall be triumphant, and become fuperior to all difturbance 
* and oppofition. os 
© If we further confider the nature of our true happinefs; 
we muft be fenfible, that it is of no fuch importance to our 
happinefs what place we are in, as what /pirit we are of; 
what enjoyments we are poflefled of, and what temper we are 
in torelifh them: if our minds are formed into the temper 
of blifs, and we enjoy the higheft fatisfa€tions our nature is 
capable of, we fhall be happy wherever we have that temper 
and enjoyment; but if we are deftitute of the,temper of 
blifs, change of place will fignify nothing; for we can be 
happy mo where. Heaven, therefore, is not fo much a dif- 
ferent place from that where we now are, as a different fate 
from the prefent ; and it is from the temper of our minds we 
muft make our approaches to it. The perfeétion of any crea- 
ture, is the foundation of its bappine/s ; and the utmoff hap- 
pinefs any creature is capable of, is only to be obtained in 
* the ftate of its utmoff perfection: and as the true perfection 
* of fuch creatures as we are, confifts in rational and virtuous 
* improvements, it is only fo far as we advance in thefe that 
* we 
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¢ we can enjoy our true happinefs; and, in all nature, the 
+ moft perfect ftate of any creature does not take place ail at 
¢ once, by arifes from /mall beginnings, by a gradual and beau- 
« tiful pragrefs. We are creatures formed not barely for con- 
¢ templation, but for ation and employment; to be ufeful 
‘ w@ one another, and to find our perfection and happinefs, not 
‘ only in the contemplation of the moft glorious object of out 
‘ thoughts, but in the proper exercife of our active powers, 
¢ The abilities our great creator hath furnifhed us with, the 
‘ affections he has implanted in our hearts, the circumftances 
‘ in which he has placed us in his world, do plainly thew us 
‘formed by him not to be idle, or merely contemplative; but 
‘ affive and ufeful creatures; and thus to improve in a tralye 
‘ amiable character, and a capacity for happinefs in the moft 
« perfect fociety : a happinefs founded in a temper of entire 
© good affection to the general welfare of the rational world ; 
‘ and of hearty devotion and allegiance to the kind father and 
¢ univerfal governor of the rational kingdom: for, not only 
6 are we formed for the exercife of love and beneficence to« 
* wards thofe of our own kind, but for a more extenfive exe 
‘ ercife of kindnefs and good will towards the whole body of 
® reafonable beings, and the higheft love and devotion to the 
‘ perfectly wife and good governor of the world; a hearty af 
¢ fection to his government, by which the general happinefs is 
‘ fecured ; an entire fubmiffion to his orders, and refignation 
‘ toall his wife appointments. ‘This temper and conduét is 
‘the moft proper exercife and improvement of our nobleft 
* powers ; the true perfection of our nature ; and the founda- 
* tion of our higheft happinefs, which mu/? be founded in the 
‘ difpofition of our minds; this temper will afford the greateft 
* enjoyment we can have in our prefent ftate, fo far as it pre- 
* vails;' and, in its perfection, is the foundation of the higheft 
* and moft lafting joy : and we can only advance towards per 
* fect blifs, fo far as we improve in this. ‘To promote fuch a 
* temper, and an anfwerable condu, is the great purpofe and 
* defign of true and valuable religion; which, when received 
* in its proper influence into the heart, has the moft dire&tand 
* powerful tendency this way. ‘True religion, as it prefents 
* us with a juft object of our mof delightful contemplation, 
* our higheft veneration and love, our moft entire devotion 
* and refignation, ‘in the infinitely glorious and bleffed God 3 
* fo it greatly ftrengthens a// thofe difpofitions of goodnefs and 
* integrity, which belong to a truly worthy and amiable cha- 
‘ racter: this it does by the influence of the moft glorious 
* and perfe& example; and the love of the perfection of good- 
Vox. VII. U * nels 
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*- nefs and righteoufnefs animating us to imitate that great,ob- 
ject of our love and adoration; by a regard and reverence 
for the greateft and moft awful prefence and obfervation : 
© by the authority of that great /awgiver, who ts able to fave or 
§ to déflroy: and, in fine, by a regard to the favour and ap. 
‘ probation of the great and good governor of the. world; 
‘ who, as he is the righteous lord, loveth righteoufnefs, The 
S great defign of religion, therefore, is to make us good and 
§ ufeful bere, and thus train us up to happinefs hereafter, . 
. © Toconclude this branch of the argument: all enjoyment 
¢ of any kind, neceflarily fuppofes a tafte for that kind of. en- 
¢ joyment; mor can our fatisfaction, in any entertainment, 
© rife higher than our relifh for it isimproved. Now, the true 
happinefs of fuch creatures as we are, is not to be found in 
the whole circle of outward things, nor in the higheft gra. 
tifications of fenfe ; but in fuch rational and virtuous enjoy- 
ments, as a mere fenfual man has no relifh for; in which 
no man can have delight, but fo far as he is improved in true 
goodnefs and divine love, has fubdued the flefh to the fpirit, 
and brought his inferior appetites in fubjection to thofe nobler. 
difpofitions. So that it is a maxim evidently founded in na- 
$ ture and reafon, that grace is glory begun, and glory is grace 
S perfected,’ 

The doétor now proceeds to the proofs of this important 
point, drawn from the declarai:ons of {cripture ; and thefe proofs 
he places in fuch order, that as he advances in the argument, 
the evidence appears ftronger to the reader ; and, when viewed 
all together, ftrikes his mind with the cleareft and fulleft con- 
viétion, His firft proof is taken from the confideration of the 
great defign of Chri/tianity, and of our faviour’s coming into 
the world. The main defign of the gofpel, he fhews, is to 
reftore true piety and virtue to a degenerate world, to bring 
men back to the true perfe€tion of their nature, not only to 
the firft beginnings of moral excellency, but to fuch improve- 
ments as are neceflary to their entrance on a ftate of pure and 
unmixt felicity. The happinefs of heaven being founded in 
the perfeétion of holinéis, in order to qualify us for it, he 
obferves, that not only the firft beginnings of goodnefs, but 
further improvements, are, in the nature of the thing, abfo- 
litely neceflary, and plainly declared to be fo, through the 
whole tenor of the gofpel. a 
-. But left it fhould be thought, that fuch improvements in 
wixtue and piety as are neceflary to qualify a man for the hea- 
veny pesmat gad be attained all at onces by fuch divine aids 


as we are not forbid to expegt, and fo may pofibly be are 
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y a finner, even in his /a/? moments, he fhews, in the fecond 
place, that the bofinefs of a Chriftian, and his preparation for 
the bappinefs of heaven, is, all along in {cripture, repréfented 
aya progrefive work; only begun in. his firft converfion, 
and to be-gradually carried on, to its proper improvement 
and perfection, by the courfe of a holy and good life... 
"Left it thould be ftill thought, that all this may admit of 
fome exceptions, the doctor proceeds, in the third place, to 
what he apprehends muft be allowed ftill thore decifive, arid 
fhews, that the promifes of future happinefs, throughout the 
whole tenor of fcripture, are made to a good life, without thé 
leaft hint of the alternative, that a man repents at laft his hav- 
pe neglected it; and that the threatnings of a future punifh- 
t, to the workers of iniquity, as they are moft pofitive and 
peremptory, fo are made without the leaft referve or excep- 
tion, particularly without the exception of a man’s ditterly re 
gretting at laft that he had been fo. Under this head he ob* 
ferves, that many, in pronouncing the awful and righteous 
fentence of God, denouncing future mifery to the workers of 
iniquity, feem to think it a neceflary piece of caution to add 
—unlefs they repent at laff; but that the word of God knows 
no fuch referve or exception; and conftantly declares, that go- 
ing on in a vicious courfe to the laft leads to unavoidable ruin.” 
To cut off all pretence of fuch exception, he fhews, in the 
fourth place, that God exprefly and peremptorily threatens, he 
will give a deaf ear to their cries at /a/?, who refute to hearken 
to his calls in time; and obferves, that it is plainly intimated 
in {cripture, that there may be a real repentance (fo far.asa 
mere forrow for an ill-fpent life may be called repentance) a 
hearty forrow, too late; when the time for amendment and 
récovery is pa/t. 
As it may be faid, that the threatenings of future punifh- 
ment to thofe who go on all their life in a vicious courfe, muft 
‘admit of fome referve or exception, feeing there are promifés 
in the gofpel that run in a contrary ftrain, or, at leaft, muft 
be confidered as implying an exception to fuch threatenings, 
the doctor undertakes to prove, in the fifth place, that there 
is no one promife in the word of God, which gives the leaft 
,countenance or encouragement to the hopes of thofe who go 
on in a fieful courfe, in the expectation of retrieving all at lft 
by adeath-bed forrow, and flying to the mercy of God in Chriff 
Feus in their lat moments. It being natural to expeét, that 
the promifes of falvation made to repentance and faith in Chri/t 
will be alledged in oppofition to what our author has laid down, 
he takes occafion to fuew, under this head, that in all the paf- 
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fages of {cripture, where the nature and influence of faith and 
repentance are any way explained, they are defcribed to be 
fuch,:.a$ not only would produce a good life, if there was op. 
portunity for it, but aftually do produce it, And the reafon 
of this, we are told, is obvious; becaufe the neceflary meet- 
sand preparation for the enjoyment of a ftate of perfe@ion, 
joes. not. arife from what a man would do, in obedience to 
God and Corift, if he had opportunity; but from what he 
aGually does: not from thofe improvements he woyld attain 
to, but from what he aé?ually attains this way. He likewife 
obferves here,. that the calls to repent and believe are conftant- 
ly addreffed, in the gofpel, to thofe who were not yet converted 
to Chriffianity, nor had taken on the Chri/iian profeffion ;_ but 
that to Chriftians the exhortations run perpetually on walkin 
in.newne/s 0 ie working out their own falvation, being ftedfa, 
and unmoveable, and always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
But ftill it may be alledged, that tho ’thereare no promifes of 
falvation to the bu repentance of one who goes on in a finful 
courfe to the laft, nor that are contrary to the neceffity cf a 
holy life, in order to the happinels of heaven; yet there is, at 
leaft, one inftance of a finner accepted at Jaft, and admitted 
to the happinels of heaven, upon a repentance in his dying moa- 
ments, who had all his life, till then, gone on ina vicious and 
prodigate courfe; and that what has been, may be again. . In 
tion to this allegation, our author endeavours to fhew, 
in the fixth place, that there is 10 one inftance recorded in 
{cripture of that repentance being accepted of God, or avail- 
ing to an entrance into the heavenly blifS, which was deferred 
to the laft, or had its beginning only in the clofe of a bad life, 
The only inftance that can be pretended to be brought from 
fcripture of a finner fayed at laft, and upon a repentance never 
begun till his dying moments, is that of the penitent thief, who 


was crucified with our blefied favicur. This inftance the doc-. 


ter confiders, and, from a fair and impartial view of the whole 
natfative, as it lands in the gofpels, obferves, that it does by 
no means plainly appear, that this penitent had ever been an 
habitual finner, for any confiderable time, in the former courfe 
of his, life ;—that there is not one bad thing faid of him, in all 
the account we have in {cripture concerning him ; but that be 
was guilty of an act of theft, which by his own confeéffion de- 
ferved a capital punifhment ;—that he may have been guilty 
but of one act of that kind, for any thing that is faid or inti- 
mated of him tothe contrary ;—that even tho’ it plainly ap- 
peared he had been an habitual finner in his former life, and 
Imad rap into the capital crime for which he was condemned, 
as 
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as the refult of a preceding loofe and abandoned courfe,. yet 
we have no ground given us to determine, that the application 
he makes to our faviour was the fir/? bepinniing of his Tepen- 
tance ; but may as well fuppofe, that he ad began it long be- 
fore, fo as by this timié to have atrived at a great heightof 
piety and Zoodinefs ;—that it may, for any thing we até told, 
have been a long time fine he was guilty of the crime; before 
he fuffered for it; during all which time, he may havé been 
going on in a courfe of fincere repentance and thorough dmend- 
ment ;—and that even in the fhort narrative given us of his 
. charaéter, and of his behaviour in his laft moments, there are 
not wanting fome po/itive marks of {uth a ftrength of vittué, as 
it is not natural to expect in a new Convert, who had been till 
that momefit a hardened finnér ; fo that rot only have we nw 
hint given us, from which ‘we iniight jaftly conclide, chat hé 
bad been {uch 4 one, but have forme pofitrbe evidences; from 
which we may, with great probability, coticlude the cori- 
trary. 
aving thus deprived the carelefs and fecute fianer of the 
only inftance he can pretend to bring froin the whole word of 
God, to fupport his hopés of obtaining mercy at laft, apon 2 
late repentanee, or dying .regret fora whole life {petit in fins 
the doétor proceeds, in the laft placé, to thew, that the con- 
du& of our faviour, and his apoftles, in calling finner$ to re- 
pentance, is perfectly agreeable to his plan, and abfolutely a#n- 
gccountable upon the fuppofition, that theré is any room left, 
by the tenor of the gofpel, for a finnet’s being faved at laft, 
upon a repentance and faith not begun till a dying hour: he 
a the whole with a practical improvement of the 
ubject. 
Thus have we given our réaders a pretty full, and, we hope, 
a clear view of the argumentative part of this véry ufeful trea- 
fife; (to which are annexed, three occafional ferfions; formerly 
publithed) if our account of it fhould appear to any to be longer 
than was neceflary, the great importance of thé fubje@, and 9 
defire of recommending every Work that has a tendency to pros 
mote the interefts of virtue and univerfal goodhefs, muft be 
our apology. : . 
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Agr.xul. A fair, candid, and impartial fate of the cafe be. 
iuuenjfir aac Newton, and mr. Hutchinfon, In which zs 
» freum, how far a fyfiem of phyfics is capable of mathematicat 
demon ration; how far fir Mfaac’s, as Ich a fyftem, has that 
demonfiration ; and confequently, what regard mr. Hutchin, 
fon’s claim may. deferve to have paid it. By George Horne, 
M.A, fellow of Magdalen college, in Qxford. 8vo. 15. 64. 
_ Baldwin, ‘ 


rN this fmall performance, which is written in a genteel 
manner, mr, Horne complains, that mr. Hutcbinfon’s works 
have been flighted and ob mae greatly difcouraged and op- 
pofed ; and that chiefly, if not altogether, either by thofe who 
have. judged and determined without reading or hearing the 
merits of the caufe, or thofe whofe indolence was content to 
fuffer fuch to judge and determine for them. “To move the 
court,, that they may meet with common candor and civility, 
till the evidence is produced, and the caufe determined; ‘as 
seu and juitice thall require, is his defign inthe piece now 
efore us. | csasdtiont | 
‘ One. great reafon, fays he, why mr. Hlutchinfon'sdifeo- 
_yeries have not been received, at leaft examined to fee whe- 
ther they deferve it or no, I am fully perfuaded, upon a 
thorough confideration of the matter, is this—It has been an 
opinion for fome time entertained, that fir J/aac’s philofophy 
is abfolutely certain and infallible, becaufe it is founded upon 
and proved by mathematical principles and demonftrations, 
which are in themfelves univerfally allowed to be fo. | Now, 
df by. an enquiry into the nature, ufe, and application of ma- 
fthematics, it could be fhewn what thofe thi 
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ings are which 
they are capable of proving, and then from fir J/aac’s works, 
what he bimfelf fays he has proved by them, it would lay 
open the ftate of the cafe with regard to the prefent fituation 
of ,affairs.in. the philofophical world, and maké it perfeetly 
clear and intelligible to the very meaneft capacity ; as it 
would fhew at one view, what room there is for any farther 
imp¥ovements, and confequently what regard the claim of 
mr, Hytchinfon, or any other that writes after fir Ifaac, may 
deferve to haye paid it. How far this is done in the follow- 
ing pages, muft be left to the judgment of my readers, when 
ey have confidered the reafsning in them.’ 

*Kfter this he proceeds to the‘énquiry, but before he enters 
upon any difquifition, gives a definition of phyfics and mathe- 
matics. The firft, he tells us, is converfant about caufes; “f 
| lait 
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laft, about effects. * The caufes of nature, fays he, are not to be . 
« difcovered by mathematics, tho’ her effects may be afcertain-, 
¢ ed by. them. And.wasany one to attempt any thing of that kind , 
¢ was he, for inftance, to undertake to fhew how fire burns. 
‘ by algebra, to explain the nature and operations of the fun, 
¢ by-trigonometry, or affign the caufe of vegetation from the. 
‘ theory of conic fections, he would, I fuppofe, and that very. 
‘ defervedly, provoke the laughter, and incur the contempt of. 
‘ all ranks and degrees of people. And hi to give a fatis-, 
¢ factory account of all thefe things, is the bufinefs of a phy/ical, 
‘ writer. Nor is this all; but whoever attempts to guefs at, 
‘ caufes.. (for it can be called nothing better than gueffing). 
‘ merely from the fuperficies and appearance of things that pre-, 
‘ fents itfelf in effects, whoever makes the miftrefs to wait, 
‘upon the handmaid, goes firft_to work with mathematics, 
¢ and cemputes by obferyations and experiments the propor-. 
¢ tions of:-the motions of bodies in particular cafes, and then 
‘ infers by deduction from what he fees only, the caufes of 
‘ thofe motions; and that not in fuch particular cafes alone, 
* but. makes the application general and univerfal, poffibly. 
‘may, and probably will, run into many ftrange and fatal 
¢ miftakes, which beftdes obftructing the path leading to the 
‘ knowledge of the particular about which he makes them, 
* will prevent his coming to the truth almoft in any point 
‘: while he retains them. 
Our author now endeavours to point out fome of thofe in- 
conveniences which, he apprehends, attend what may be called 
@mathematical method of philofophizing, and hints at the ad- 
vantages refulting to humble and diligent enquirers, from a 
—— ratio of proceeding. He then proceeds to fhew, that 
Lace Newton agrees with him entirely in the ufe and appli- 
cation of mathematics; that his defign was only to afcertain 
effects, and calculate proportions by them; that he ufed his 
terms as names only for effeéts; that he confeffed and declar- 
ed, he knew not the caufes of them, and left us his opinion 
of ‘them in hints only, and queries, that fo they might be far- 
ther inveftigated and afcertained by the enquiries of fucceeding 
philofophers. : 
» In order to come at the knowledge of fir J/aac’s real fenti- 
ments and difcoveries in philofophy, he takes a fhort furvey ef 
his. writings, and produces feveral paflages, to fhew that the 
laws, not the caufes, of motion and gravity, are what he dif- 
covered. He then proceeds as follows. 
‘ Thus, fays he, i have faithfully laid before the reader fuch 
* a Rate of philofophy as I nays found in fir Y/aac, I have no 
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€ authority to add any thing to him, or make him fay what he 
© doesnot. Phyfics are utterly difelaimed all through his Prix. 
© cipia, of which, from the title to the conclufton, mathe- 
© matics only are affirmed to be the fubject ; ‘all caufes are ab. 
© folutely and entirely fet out .of the queftion, ‘the terms ex- 
plained to ftand only for effe&ts, and the reader exprefly can- 
tioned to take them in no other fenfe, by that ever tobe 
remembered caveat JeZfor in the eighth definition. — Words 

© cannot poffibly make ary point clearer and plainer than this 
¢ is madé by fir J/aac.—But is it fo, it may be-afked with his 
© followers? What fhall we do with them ? ‘To which Fanfwer, 
© that I humbly think there are enough of them-to do for 
“ themfelves. And if they have done any thing they fhould 
© not have done, they will be ready, I dare fay; when pro- 
* perly informed of it, to undo it again: [I am not ftating the 
© cafe between Newtonians and Hutchinfonians, but Newton 
© and Hutchinfon; and if their refpective admirers have cele- 
‘ brated either.of them for excellencies which they never pre- 
© tended to, and faftened do€trines and pofitions upon them 
© which they never dreamt of holding, nay, which they have 
€ denied and difclaimed—that is ‘no fault of mine.° Tam 
* heartily forry for it, and muft beg the favour of every man 
* who hasbeen guilty of it, to be as quick as he can in taking 
© to himfelf his fhare of the burden, under which ‘he-has made 
© bis author in an aukward manner to fidle and waddle, that 
$ the world may fee him walk ftraight and upright, in’his eafy 
* and natural gait; without which, they can never be able to 
* form a proper judgment of his fhape. Tht rhe admirers of 
© fir Haat haye done this, I take not upon me to’ affirm; but 
“ thus far, ] hope, may be faid without offence, that it maf 
* furely have been a li:tle inadvertency, (to fpeak the gentleft 
* we can of it) in fome of them, octafioned, I doubt not, 
© by their fuperlative honour and veneration for his‘name, to 
* beftow fuch extravagant encomiums upon him ‘as they have 
© done, and that focontrary to his own déclarations, asa wri- 
© ter who had made fuch amazing and ftupendous phyfical dif- 
© coveries into the agency of nature. And they fhould have 
& reflected,. that praifing him for what he had not done, ‘was 
€ the keeneft piece of fatyr they could have thrown out againtt 
¢ him, as it. was flily and covertly objefting tahim, what he 
© ought to have done, to have deferved thofe praifes, and to 
®- have really-been, what they fay he is—A PHILOSOPHER. 
€ This may pernaps bé thought too forward and prefoming in 
€ metofay; and indeed, were jt an thing hew,' or an ob- 
€ fervation purely of my mine own, “4 had not ventured upon 
; © ite 
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‘jt, But it isnot: fir J/eac :himfelf, in his life-time; com- 
‘ plained of being killed by the kindnefs of his friends, -asit as 
+ eft. upon record by the learned and:ingenious dr. Pemberton, 
¢ who in the laft page of his View, fpeaking of attrad?ion, tells — 
.ys,—-**- He (fir //eac) has often complained to. me of having 
“+ been mifunderftood in this matter. What he fays upon this 
«s head was not intended by him as a philofephical explanation of 
any appearances, but only to point out a power in nature 
“ not hitherto diftinétly obferved ; the caufe of which, and 
“¢ ¢he manner of its ating, he thought, was worthy of a dik- 
«get enquiry.” If 1 might be allowed to offer a conjedture 
‘.ypon this occafion, what it is that has been the caufe of 
‘call the miftakes that have arifen concerning the Newtonian 
‘.fyftem, tho’ fir //aac had fo well guarded againft them, and 
‘of our foundering at the threfhold of his meaning, inftead of 
‘proceeding, as we fhould have done, and he defired us to 
‘do, in our phyfical enquiries, I hunably think it has been 
‘owing to fir f/aac’s ufing his terms in a different acceptation 
« from what the words generally are taken in. For, as dr. 
“Pemberton very juftly obferves,---‘* the common inaccurate 
-fenfe of words, notwithftanding the limitations given them 
“( -by definitions, will offer itfelf fo conftantly to the mindy as 
“ to require great caution and circumfpection for us not to be 
deceived thereby.” £. g. The word attraéion. When 
+ an author fays one body attraé?s another, it is natural enough, 
“at firft fight, to underftand him as if he had faid, that one 
* body pulls another to it, becaufe that is the primary fenfe of 
* the word at---or @d-trabe. So in repulfion, or one body 
‘ driving ansther back from it. A\l which /ooks like lodging the 
€ power in folids, and excluding *he agency of a fluid medium. 
© Whereas fir J/aac means them only as names for the pheno- 
* mena of two bodies going. together, or retiring from one ano- 
‘ther, whatever be the caufe of it. Thus again in the ufe of 
* attraction and impulfe, as fynonymous terms, without fome at- 
* tention it is very difficult to come at all athis meaning ; thefe 
* two words, in the common acceptation of them, being as 
“contrary as light from darknefs;_ the one being, when two 
* bodies draw or pull one anather together by fome internal 
“virtue; the other, when they are driven together by. fome 
“external force. But fir J/aac ufes them as marks or figns 
* only to expre's an effect, without defining or fettling. by 
‘either of them what it is that produces it. . So that in thi¢ 
‘cafe, the common fenfe and meaning, of the words are fot 
* to be regarded, or taken into the queftion. The fame.may 
* be faid of the word pacunm, which as it fignifjes veid,...or 
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© empty, has made many people imagine that by it fir Teac: 
“: meant to exprefs {pace void, or empty of all matter, and af- 
“ fert, that he held that abfurdeft of all doctrines, an abfolute. 
‘ vacuum ia nature: whereas by a vacuum he meant only {pace . 
‘ filled with a more fine and fubtle matter, which, as it gave no 
‘ fenfible -refiftence to bodies moving in it, was the fame to: 
¢ appearance as if there really had been nothing... And in his 
optics he has demonftrated by experiment, that there is a 
fubtle medium left in the fmall vacuum of an exhautted re-. 
ceiver; and hinted it as his opinion, that there is a fluid ex- 
panded through the larger one of the heavens. Liatftly, to: 
mention no more, thus it has fared with the word infinite, 
which fir Z/aac ufed, doubtlefs, as fynonimous with indefinite, 
to fignify fomething that could not be limited or bounded by: 
us, not that was abfolutely without limits or bounds in itfelf. 
But fome, fond of giving a loofe to a ftrong and lively ima-: 
gination, taking it in its ftrict and proper fenfe, and f{corn-. 
ing to think of any thing lefs than infinite funs and worlds, 
have magnified the glory of God by contradicting his word, 
and proved themfelves good Chri/fians by turning atheifts. 
For if the univerfe be infinite, it is moft certainly uncreated ; 
if it be uncreated, it is as certainly God; unlefs there be ei- 
ther two uncreated infinites, or one infinite can create ano- 
ther, This unhappy mifunderftanding of fir Ifeac’s terms 
feems indeed to have been the feed-plot of all our misfor- 
tunes. And I muft confefs, I could wifh he had changed 
them for others, which might have exprefled his meaning 
« more clearly, and been lefs liable to miftake. It had faved 
¢ us many a bad and tirefome journey through the immaterial 

‘virtues and occult qualities =f the fchools, many a dark and 

* uncouth voyage into the regions of infinite fpace.’ 

Our author now endeavours to fhew, that fir J/aac never 
defigned that the words vacuum and infinite fhould be taken in 
their ftrict and proper fenfe; and that he never meant, by at- 
traction, gravitation, (Sc. to afflign the caufes in nature, or to 
exclude by them the agency of a fluid medium, which, weare 
told, the fcriptures and all antiquity have ever afferted and 
maintained. After this he proceeds as follows. 

‘ If fir Z/aac really never pretended or thought of any thing 
farther than illuftrating actions and effects, leaving the agents 
to be difcovered by fucceeding philofophers---how a conclu- 
fon fhould be drawn from hence, that therefore the agents 
are not to be difcovered; and an attempt to difcover them is 
to be rejected with fcorn and indignation, unheard and un- 
examined, is, I muft canfefs, and ever will be to me, unnongt 
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é the infcrutables ; when fir J/aac, in the laft fentence of his 
¢ preface, fo ftrongly inculcates and earneftly petitions for a 
¢ quite contrary method of proceeding in his readers and fol- 
“Jowers---Ut omnia candide legantur, et defecius in materia tam 
‘ gificilt non tam reprebendantur, quam novis lettorum conatibus 
¢ invefligentur, a benign’ [ip leantur, ENIXE rogo.--- When the 
‘ learned dr. Pemberton finifhes his View with this juft and very 
‘ remarkable obfervation—‘* To acquiefce in the explanation 
« of an appearance, by afferting it to be a general power of at- 
“ tragfion, is not to improve our knowledge in philofiphy, but 
«“ yather to put a ffop to our farther fearch,”---And laftly, when 
€ the great dr. Clarke, in his controverfial papers with mr. 
* Leibnitz, fays---** If mr. Leibnitz, or any other philofopher, 
scan explain thefe phenomena by the laws of mechanifm, 
“ far from meeting with any oppofition, he will receive the 
«“ thanks of all the learned world.” Now, what if mr. Hut- 
* chinfon fhould prove to be that other philofopher, and to have 
‘ explained all the phenomena of the univerfe by the laws of 
© mechani{m; and that in fuch a manner, as that they will] 
* fland the teft of every experiment and obfervation that has 
‘‘been made? I fay not, that he has done this. All that I 
‘ would be thought to mean is, that the field is certainly open 
‘ for a difquifition of the nature and kind that his pretends ta 
‘be; and fo far is it from contradi@ing, oppofing, or ren- 
‘dering fir J/aac’s labours ufelefs, that it is confirming and 
* making the true ufe of them: it is doing what dr. Clarke 
* and he wifhed fo much to fee done---what he carneffly te- 
* quefted his followers to do---not to ftop at effects only, but 
* to go on, and inveftigate the caufes of them. Surely, there- 
* fore, to hinder and prevent the examination of fuch an at- 
* tempt, and to difcourage and forbid the making of any fuch, 
* muft be contrary to the very intention and defign of fir J/aac, 
* and deftroy all the benefits and advantages that might have 
* accrued to the world, from his obfervations and experiments 
* upon the phenomena or effets of nature, which he made, 
« (if we will believe him) with no other view, than that when 
* the agents which performed them came to be difcovered, 
* they might be applied to them, and mutually ftrengthen ‘and 
¥ confirm each other. And, indeed, I have often thought, 
” Ca with a lefs fanGtion than that of fir //aae Newton, J 
* thould not, in this age, have dared to have faid it) that the 
* making experiments, and calculating proportions, where no 
* farther end is propofed’ by it, and it produces nothing but a 
* ftupid admiration, is a very low'and fervile employment for 
Saman of genius. It is degrading the philofopher into the 
. I © me- 
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© mechanic, and that the moft ufelefs and unprofitable of aj 
© mechanics. ‘Thé wheelwright who can make a plough, and 
¢ the hufbandman who knows how to ufe it, deferve infinite) 
© more of mankind, than he who {pends his time in meafur. 
¢ ing the tail of a comet, only to furprize and terrify mankind 
¢ with a formidable range of cyphers. I beg I may not be 
¢ mifunderftood in this, or thought to hint any thing to the 
© difcredit or difadvantage of experimental phieineby: Ex. 
¢ periments are undoubtedly the fure way of proving or dif. 
¢ proving any hypothelis, and all hypothefes fhould be exa. 
¢ mined by them. But they fhould neither be ftopt at with- 
© out proceeding farther, for then they are little better than a 
© raree-fhew, and we fhall never come at any caufes; nor 
© fhould they be wholly relied upon without fome better guide, 
© for then we fhall come at none but falfe ones ; and that for 
© this plain reafon, becaufé the true and real agent in nature is 
© fo extremely fine and fubtle, as to elude both fenfe and ex- 
* periment ; fo that they can never difcover it to us, tho” when 
* we have been told of it, its operations may be demonftrated 
¢ by them. ‘The candid reader will give what is faid here its 
* due weight, and not haitily and ihconfiderately (as thofe 
© who are attached to any particular fcheme are fometimes apt 
© todo) accufe me of taking away the ufe of experiments, 
© when I would only have their abufe reétified. | 
© So juft and equitable does it appear then, from an exami- 
* nation of fir //aac Newten’s Principia, that mr. Hutchinfin's 
© claim fhould be admitted, and his caufe heard. But this is 
“not all. I thall now beg leave to proceed one ftep far 
* ther. For tho’ fir J/aac; all through his Principia, treats 
© of gravity, Sc. as effects only, yet in the laft fentence of 
that book, and in his queries fubjoined to his optics, he has 
* given fome hints, worthy of himfelf, at a caufe for them. 
* And what is that caufe? Why, the very fame that mr. 
© Hutchinfon has affigned; with this difference only, that what 
fir /faac could do no more than conjeffure to be the agent, 
its true nature and manner of agency being, as he confefled, 
wholly unknown to him, mr. Hutchinfon’s defign is to dé 
monfirate to be fo, and explain its nature and manner. of 
agency from the bible compared with nature. , This, I doubt 
not, will appear to many to be a ftrange aflertion, made at 
random, and without book. I fhall offer my reafons why 
I think fo, which, when the reader has confidered, he muft 
be left to form his own judgment upon the matter. 
© Sir J/aac's opinion in general concerning the great agent 
in nature, I thall give in the words of dr, Pemberton, Vuct, 
, ; © p. 37% 
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+p, 376» fpeaking of the action of light, he fays---** What’ 


“the power in nature is, whereby this action between light 
« and bodies is caufed, our author has not difcevered---He has 
« in general binted his opinion concerning it ; that probably it 
«is owing to fome very fubtle and elaftic fubftance diffufed 
« through the univerfe.---He is of opinion, that fuch a fub- 
«“ ftance may produce this, and other effe&ts alfo in nature,’ 
« tho’ it be fo rare as not to give any fenfible refiftence to bo- - 
« dies in motion; and therefore not inconfiftent with what has 
«4 been faid above, that the planets move in {paces free from 
« refitance.”. An univerfal fluid then, we fee, is the grand 
‘ caufe and agent in fir J/aac’s opinion,. but fuch a one as 
¢ might not obftruét the planets and other bodies moving in it, 
‘and all the vacuum he meant, was a /ubtle and elafiie fub- 
« lance, readily pervading all bodtes, and expanded through the 
‘ whale heavens, as himfelf exprefles itre-Opt. p. 324. This 
« mr. Hutchinfon has undertaken to demonftrate the reality of 
‘..-to fhew from fcriptusand nature, that the earth and 
‘ planets are placed in the beavens, which are fycha fluid; and 
‘that fo far is it from being any hindrance to their motion, 
‘ that it is the caufe and producer of it; the impulfe behind 
being mechanically.contrived.to be always greater than the re= 
‘ filtance before the moving body: which, if itcan once be fairly — 
‘made out, and clearly explained, 1 humbly think, anfwers — 
¢ all the objections that can poffibly be raifed againft motion im 
‘a plenum. For the great difficulty in this cafe (if I appre- 
‘hend the matter right) has been, that tho’ we fuppofe the 
{ fluid which conftitutes this. p/ezuzn to be in itfelf ever fo rare, 
‘ yet when a fufficient quantity of it is amafled together to 
‘ conftitute one, -it mutt afford a very great and fenfible refit 
‘tance to folids {wimming in it, according to the Pfeudo~ 
* Newtonian plan, by forces diftiné? from the impulfe of the fluid 
‘ itfelf; which, it is prefumed, would clog and impede, and 
‘ finally put a ftop to their motion. But if, according to fir 
* Jfaac’s pure and unadulterated fentiments concerning caufes, 
‘ the impulfe of the fluid being itfelf the caufe of the body's 
* motion, (as will be fhewn below) the cafe is widely differs 
‘ent. And them, if it can be proved, that the parts of this 
fluid plenym are by a conftant circulation continually chang 
* ing places with each other, and by that means, thofe which 
‘ lie on one fide of a body made rarer, or confifting of par- 
* ticles of a f{maller fize than thofe which lie on the other, no- 
* thing can be more eafily conceived or accounted for, than 
* the motion of a body in fuch circumftances towards that part 
‘ where the fluid is rarer.. The denfe fluid behind pufhing 
© hard 
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* hard againft it would impel it forwards, the rarer uid before : 


* receding by the fides and through the pores of it. There 


© would be no need of the leaft portion of vacuum, either for: 


“« the folid or fluid to move into. The folid wants no more 


“ than its own fpace, which it always carries with it, and the: 
parts of the fluid only fhift their ftations with refpeé to one. 
another, which they do inftantaneoufly within as well as 
without the body, one particle taking the place of arlother: 


exactly as that other leaves it, without any {pace or time in- 


an ww _& 


a 


point, and muft beg the reader’s ferious and attentive ¢on- 
‘ fideration of it, as.it is a very important one, and a proper 
© examination and difcuffion of it may greatly conduce to a 
© final determination of that firft and grand article in all phi- 
© lofophy, the phyfical caufe. and continuation of motion in 
* this material fyftem.’ | 

Mr. Horne now goes en to inform us, that mr. Hutchinfon 
has treated at large of this /ubtle f.1d, and by his obfervations, 
made with infinite care and diligence upon different parts of 
nature, has procured @ fuffictent number of experiments of alk 
kinds, fully and accurately to afcertain the laws of its a¢tion, 
tho’ fir Jfaac, for want of fuch, could not. That it is the 
caufe of attraction of all kinds, electricity, the emiffion and all 
the operations of light, and heat the effec of light, he tells us, 
may be feen put perhaps beyond all difpute in mr. Hutebinfon’s 
fecond and eleventh volumes. The fubftance, mechanifm, 
and mode of aéting of this fluid, which had puzzled all other 
philofophers, he informs us, mr. Hutchinfon has endeavoured 
to fhew from the bible, and to prove that the {cripture account 
has the collatural evidence of ail antiquity, and is demonftrat- 
ed by every experiment that has been made by the moderns. 
—O RARE Hutcuinson! 
. From this account, fuch of our readers as are converfant 
with phyfical and mathematica] enquiries, will be able to form 
a proper judgment of mr. Horne’s acquaintance with the New- 
tonian philofophy ; and will, perhaps, be inclined to think that 
there is little foundation for the repeated complaints he makes 


of mr. Hutchinfon’s works not having met with a fair and can- 


did examination. R 


tervening. I hope I have exprefied myfelf clearly upon this 
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Art. xL11. Commentaries t the late war in \taly, tranflated 
from the original Latin of Caftruccio Buonamici. » To which 
is prefixed, an introduction, By A, Withart,’ M.A. 8vo. 

* 63. bound, Millar. : 


Uonamici’s hiftorical talents appear to us very confiderable. 
T) He writes with elegance, and, what is of more confe- 
quence, with fidelity and judgment. He has a happy tam fot 
defcription, and is no mean orator and ftatefman. The tran{- 
lator, in his advertifement obferves, that Buonamici had the 
antient hiftorians, particularly Ce/ar’s commentaries, in view, 
and that he has happily imitated thefe excellent patterns. 
€ So lively, fays he, and at the fame time fo natural a de- 
¢ fcription has he given of the tranfactions of the late Jtalian 
‘ war, that the reader fancies himfelf a fpectator of the various 
© battles, fieges, and marches; nay, he is introduced, fo ta 
* peak, into the cabinets of princes, and councils of war, 
© where he hears able ftatefmen, and accomplifhed generals 
‘ delivering their fentiments in regard to the affairs under con- 
‘ fideration, with:no lefs freedom than gravity and prudence. 
* Such is the character of Buonamici’s commentaries of the 
© late war in Jtaly, as they appeat im their original drefs; nor 
“ will the Englifh reader, it is prefumed, find them altogether 
‘ unentertaining in our own language. ‘Two things; indeed, 
* have occafioned xn infinite deal of trouble, viz. to afcertain 
“the geographical part, and the proper names of men. Of 
“this there needs no other proof, than that moft places are 
“called by their antient names: thus Oneglia, ‘for inftance, 
© is called Oxibiorum urbs; and the two Abruzzo’'s, Veflinorum 
© ef Marrucincrum regiones ; and fo of others, ) 
‘ Diétionaries and treaties of antient and modern geography 
have been confulted on this head: of the deficiency of ‘all 
which none can be fo fenfible, as thofe who have had occa- 
fion for their affiftance.---Recourfe was next had ‘to maps, 
which were indeed of confiderable ufe; efpecially in regard 
to villages, and other places of lefs note. For thefe *the 
tranflator gratefully acknowledges his obligation to /ieutenant- 
colonel Caroline Frederick Scott, an officer no lefs diftinguith® 
ed by his love of ufeful learning, than by his intimate act 
quaintance with the various bianches of the military art. 
From this gentleman’s numerous collection, he was fayour- 
ed with a fet of maps called, Theatre de la Guerre, contair- 
ing an accurate and very particular defcription of Piedmont, 
* the republic.of Genoa, dutchies of Milan, Parma, Pjaceniid, 
* and 
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© and the neighbouring countries: alfo with feveral other 
* maps,: as La couy du Po; Garte topographique du duche d 
© Mantoué, Regno <i Napoli, Topogrifia, geametrica dell agro 
© Romano, Jl Lazio con le fue firade antiche e moderne, &c. 

¢ As to the proper names of men, he has been enabled ta {ur- 
€ mount many difficulties on that head, by the kind affiftance 
© of fome perfons of diftinétion now in London, who were not 
© only prefent, but acted a confiderable part in the late /talian 
$ war,’ 

The introductory effay prefixed to this tranflation, contains 
a brief deduction of the caufes and firft operations of the war, 
down to the tranfactions at Velletri, which make the fubje& of 
Buonamici’s fir book. The hiftory is from thence continued 
in aregular and uniform manner, down to the peace of Aix /a 
Chapelle, and convention of Nice, with an account of which, 
at leaft fo far as Jtaly was concerned, Buonamici concludes his 
commentaries. , , 

The following fpecimen of the tranflation is taken from the 
prefatory dedication to book III. which, according to Buonar 
mict’s cultom of dedicating each book to fome perfon of dif 
tinétion, is addrefled to Don Philip. This paffage, which 
we have the rather fingled out as tending to illuftrate our au- 
thor’s manner, runs in LZaglifh thus: , 


SIR, 


© The old complaint ftill frequent in the mouths of many, 
* that we have no great men now-a-days, whofe abilities are 
* anywife comparable to thofe of the antients, has very little 
* weight with me. They who think fo, are fuch extravagant 
* admirers of antiquity, as makes them defpife every thing 
* modern; but for my part, tho’ I am willing to allow much 
* to the antients, yet would I not deprive my cotemporaries 
* of the glory their great actions deferve. To inftance in one 
“ thing, the prefent age bas certainly had its great generals, 
* every way comparable to thofe celebrated in the hiftory of 
* Greece and Rome. ! 

© Has not Germany had its Frederick king of Prujiia? France 
* its count Maurice of Saxony? And Spain its fabn count 
* Gage? Have not the Genoefe, by their policy in council, 
© and valour in battle, reftored in a manner, and that with ad- 
* ditional luftre, the antient renown of the /talians; whom, 
* opprefied as they have been by tyrannical mafters, all nations 
* have long eclipfed? In aword, I am fully convinced, that 
* the condition of human nature has, at all times, been the 


© fame; {9 that however rare excellence of any kind may be, 
« yet 
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fyet'there always have exifted men of great abilities, and 
‘|gydable accomplifhments., If there be any material differ- 
tence of times, ‘it docs not confift in their being antient, or 
«modern; but merely in this, that fome ages are more for- 
‘ qunate than others in good hiftorians ; who, by celebratin 
‘the atchievements of their cotemporary great men, trahfe 
‘ mit their memories to lateft pofterity. .Qn which account, © 
t men of genius and Jearning among us ought the rather to be 
tiavited to exert their talents, that the knowlédge of the 
‘ truly illuftrious perfonages, and memorable tranfactions of 
‘ the Brefent age may not be left or difhonouied by infipid and 
‘ unpolifhed compofitions. | | 

‘A hiftory that would truly deferve to be called the GuIDE 
‘ of life, and which will be of fingular ufe to future genera- 
‘ tions, inftead of giving an: account of mere facts, and point- 
‘ing out the exact time wherein they happened, ought to 
‘ unfold the defign and manner of their performance. 

‘Pofterity, fo far as directed by right reafoh, will be little 
‘ concerned to Know, how elegantly 4 géneral dined, or the 
‘ very moment of his entering a city in triumph; but rather 
‘with what gravity.and prudence he gave his opinion in coun- 
“cil, arid how gallantly he behaved in battle. We have at 
‘ prefent many laborious men, who, with much application, 
* publifh large colle€tions of unpolithed original pieces, add- 
‘ ing their own remarks on them; whofe induftry I by no 
‘ mieans blame, as tending to furnifh an hiftorian with ufeful 
* matefials. But there are none perhaps that write with that 
* elegance and propriety to be found in Thucydides and Xeno- 
* phon amongft the Greeks } Saluff and Czfar among the Ro- 
‘ mans; and that I may not feem to defpife the modern au- 
* thors, Machiavel and Guicciardini of our own country. 

* Some are for throwing the blame of this upon princes ; 
* who, according to them, being more fond of the appearance 
* than reality of goodnefs arid valour, cahnot but plot the ruin 
* of thofe, who, by their grave and impartial manner of writ- 
* ing, at the fame time diftinguifh truth from the falfe gloffes 
“'put upon it, and expofe the vices of thefe great peffonages to 
* the obfervation of ail mankind. But for my part, inftead 
© of blaming the injuftice of princes, I think the whole rather 
* owing to the perverfity of ‘céttain perfons, who ‘ignorantly 
* obtrude indigefted compilations for finifhed hiftories, and 
‘ave the prodigious arrogance to condefin every thing 
* which they themfelves cannot perform. Suchmen, I make 
* no doubt, would efleem him~a’ wonderful architeét who 
¢ fhould colleé large quantities ‘of ftones, lime, and mortar, 


Vor. VIII, xX © with- 
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‘ without taking any concern for the proportion and perfedtion 
© of the intended buildings. 

¢ From abfurdity of opinion, the tranfition is eafy to abfur. 
* dity of praétice: hence it is, that fome have {pent their 
‘ whole lives in only compiling public and private journals, 
and notwithftanding would be thought great hiftorians, 
Others again have fuppofed, that a delicate choice of words 
and phrafes debafed hiftory ; and, laftly, there are not want. 
ing fome, who have fo far condemned the celebrated hifto. 
rians of antiquity, as to affirm, that they tranfgrefled the 
rules of juft writing, by embellifhing and illuftrating at large 
the atchievements and defigns of princes and generals; not- 
withftanding that they who imitate them, are by far the 
moft excellent hiftorians we have. I am furprized they are 
not afhamed of their opinions, when they fee the writings 
of thofe that have gone into fuch fooleries, buried in oblivion 
almoft as foon as publifhed ; whereas the works of authors, 
who have copiéd after the beft hiftorians, gain new credit 
among pofterity, for whom we ought chiefly to write. As 
to what concerns myfelf, I am more forry to have fallen 
fhort of the dignity and grandeur of the celebrated hifto- 
rians of antiquity, than afhamed that I have imitated them: 
the very attempt, however, is not to be defpifed, efpecially 
in matters of great importance. Belides, J have the lefs 
reafon to repent of my having engaged in this work, as I 
with pleafure and gratitude underftand, that my method of 
* writing has been approved beyond the fea, and on the other 
© fide of the Alps; where arts and fciences flourifh more at 
* prefent than in /taly itfelf, tho’ formerly the parent and 
* nurfe of learning. 

In this manner he continues his prefatory dedication confi- 
derably farther ; and in near the fame {train are thofe prefixed 
to the other books. 

' Asa farther fpecimen of this work, we fhall give an ex- 
tract from book II. where the motives that induced the Ge- 
noefe, as well as their Britannic and Sardinian majefties, to 
take part in the late war in Jtaly, are explained in the following 
manner. ct. 

* Here it may not be improper, to trace the caufes of the 
© Gensefe war from their true fource. This cannot fail to 
‘ throw great light on the following narration; and befides, 
© being a fubje& much celebrated, as well in the writings, as 
* converfation of moft nations in Europe, it deferves to be 
© treated with the greater accuracy, by way of introduction. If 
© we regard the importance of this war, it muft be allowed 
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‘to be very great, the face of affairs, not only in Italy, but 
‘ through all Europe, having been thereby changed. On the 
‘ other hand, the Genvefe, tho’ enervated by long peace, dif- 
‘ played fuch valour in the management of it, as may well be 
‘compared to that of the antient Romans. Moreover, as 
¢ nothing will be advanced but with the moft {crupulous fide- 
‘lity, it merits no lefs credit with pofterity on this account, 
‘than admiration on account of the great actions it gave 
‘ birth to. : 
‘ Final, a town commodioufly fituated. on the AZediterra- 
‘ nean, was the true occafion of the Gencefe war. This town 
‘ formerly belonged to the family of Carretti, from whom the 
¢ Genoefe, then powerful and opulent, feveral times acquired 
‘ the fovereignty of it; fometimes by purchafe, at others by 
‘ treaty, and finally by right of conqueft; but being more in- 
‘ tent to maintain their footing elfewhere, they undervalued 
‘ the acquifition of Fizal,,and accordingly reftored it upon 
‘ certain conditions to its antient proprietors. . Long. after this 
‘ the iahabitants of Final.rebelled againft, phonfo Carrettiy 
‘their liege lord; whofe avaricious and tyrannical govern- 
‘ ment, they faid, was become intolerable, A/phonfo, on.the 
‘ contrary, affirmed, that nothing but the turbulent and re- 
‘ bellious fpirit, with which they were poflefled, had prompted 
‘them to take this courfe.. Be this as it will, they’ implored 
‘ the affiftance of the Genoe/ey under whofe protection they had 
‘ formerly lived ; and A/phonfo applied to the emperor, ,in- 
‘ treating him by the regard due to. his.own dignity, and 
‘ that of the empire, to reduce his rebellious fubjects to reafon. 
‘ Whilft this difpute was carried on with great animofity and 
* heat on both fides, Gabriel Cueba,, the Spanifh governor of 
© the Milanefe, fuddenly feized on Final with an armed forée 3 
 alledging that he did fo; only to prevent the French, then at 
‘ war with Spain, from getting pofleffion of it, under pre- 
* tence of being called in by the male-contents. The em- . 
* peror, indeed declared this to be an infringement of the im- 
* perial dignity ; and the Genoe/e, who pretended a right to the 
* town, refented the injury by paffing decrees againtt it, and 
“ fending embaffies to folicit redrefs. However, the former 
* had not courage, nor perhaps power to affert his right ;. and 
* the latter made only fruitlefs complaints, a common cafe 
* when they are ot backed by force: add to this, that fuch 
* commotions and revolutions happenéd in-Jtaly, that the affair 
“ of Final being quite forgotten, it remained in the poffeffion 
“ of the Spaniards to the time of Charies:the fixth, the laft 
* male-heir of the houfe of Auffria, which, for two hundred 
A2 ‘ years, 
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“ Years, had enjoyed the fovereignty voth of Spain and Ger. 
“many. ‘Vhisempetor made along and bloody war with Phj., 
“Tip of Bourbon, inorder to recover his dominions ‘of Spain 
© and Jialy; thinking it unjuft to be deprived of countries 
¢ ‘enjoyed by his predeceflors. A peace, however, being at 
¢ length concluded, it was agreed, that Charles fhould have 
¢ Italy; and Pinlip, Spain. : 
‘During this war, Charles being greatly fraitened for mo- 
¢ ney, impowered pope Valentine, by whofe council he was 
*‘much governed,’ to treat with Dominic Spincla, the Geniefe 
© embaflador at*the court of Rome, about reftoring the town 
© of Final, fo much ‘defired by that republic, on condition 
“that the Genorfe fhould pay a fum amounting to about 
400,000 |. flerl. and likewife perform certain fervices to the 
“‘emperor. This propofal Spinola accepted, perhaps with 
“greater eagernefs than he ought; promifing, in the namé 
©:of the republic; to pay the fum demanded. ‘Tho’ the fenate 
© of Genoa might have refufed to make good their embaffador’s 
¢‘engagement, the fur being exceffively great, and likewife 
© promifed without their confent ; yet as the poffeffion of Fr- 
© ‘nal would he highly advantageous to the repubiic, they ra- 
© tifted'all that Spinola had tranfaéted with the emperor in their 
* name. In fhort; the money was paid, and Final delivered 
© ‘up to the Genoeft’;' who, ‘forthe future, were to poflefs it, 
“mot only in right of their antient title, but likewife by that 
© ‘pretended to it by the Spaniards: all which was guaranteed 
“ in a very explicite manner, by thofe pctent princes, the con- 
*: tractors in the treaty called the quadruple alliance. Things 
‘were in’ this fituation, when the duke of Savoy, merely with 
a'view to extend his dominions, wanted to get pofleffion of 
Final. ’ on bP ve 
«The dukes of this family have always been renowned, fot 
their fkill in the arts both of peace and war; but withal fo 
‘afpiring and ambitious, ‘that their dominions feemed always 
too narrow and contracted for the greatnefs of their minds. 
They have, fucceflively,» made themfelves mafters. of the 
moft fertile countries in'that part of //aly bordering upon the 
Alps : this they have effected, ‘partly by treaties, partly by 
wars, but efpecially by the advantage of their fituation; 
which is fuch, that no foreign nations can enter Jtaly with- 
out their permiffion. Nay, fo boundlefs is their ambition, 
“that tho’ along with Sardinia they have obtained the title of 
king; yet not content with this, they are fufpedted of hav- 
ing a defign upon all-Fta/y, One thing, indeed, they want, 
which would contribute greatly to the inlargement and fe~ 
© curity 
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t curity of their dominions ; and that is, a more convenient 
‘and extenfive fea-coaft: ‘for, excepting Onegita, there are 
no harbours along all that part of the-coaft, of ‘which they 
‘ are mafters ; and even this one is dangerous and incapable 
‘of receiving large fhips. The dukes of Savcy, therefore, 
‘ have long been endeavouring to remedy this defect, by care- 
‘ fully watching every opportunity to fupplant their neighbours, 
¢ but efpecially the Genocfe, whofe extenfive coaft abounds in 
‘ fea-ports. 

‘ On the ‘other hand, tho’ the Genoefe are extremely well 
‘fituated, both by land and fea, for turning the wars in ltaly 

.¢ to their advantage; yet fuch has been’ their'peaceable difpo- 
‘ fition, in ‘which they ‘agreed with the other J/talian flates, 
* that they even choofe to put up withinjuries, rather than do 
‘ themfelves juftice by force of arms; “being averfe to war, 
‘ fond of their eafe, and no wife defirous of enlarging their do- 
‘minions: fo that the great power, and infatiable ambition, 
¢ of their ever-vigilant neighbour, could only be faid to roufe, 
‘ and not to provoke them: >" mo 

© Charl:s Emanuel, king of Sardinia, was of a quite op- 

‘ pofite charaéter. He yrelded’in nothing to his enterprizing 
¢ anceftors, being active, of a martial difpofition, and: atten- 
‘ tive to feize every opportunity of aggrand‘zing himfelf. «In 
¢ the commencement of the former J/ta/tan war, he had made 
‘ overtures of affifting the emperor, requiring, befides other 
‘ things, to be put in pofléffion of Final, as a reward of ‘his 
‘ friendthip and fervices; ‘and on the emperor’s rejecting. this 
‘ propofal, as inconfiftent with his honour; he, in. revenge, 
‘ immediately joined the French and Spamards, then at wat 
‘ with that prince. However, a peace was foon concluded, 
‘ not,fo much to his advantage as he expected; for tho’ he 
* already poffefied a great part of Jtaly, and hoped to be foon 
© mafter of Final, he was notwithftanding obliged to reft con- 

© tented with the Tertonefe, the Langhefe, and Novare/e, which 

* were then yielded to him. He likewife found means to ap- 
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propriate to himfelf Reggio, Alto, Caprauna, and part of 
Bardinetto and Carofio: all which belonged to the Genoefe, 
tho’ he boldly affirmed they were appendages of the Langhes, 
Thefe, tho’ ofly inconfiderable villages in the mouhtains, 
were very convenient for enabling the king of Sardinia to 
execute the fchemes, he had even then projected againft that 
republic. It fignified little, that the Gense/e maintained 
thefe villages belonged to them, and not at all to the dif- 
trict of Langhes; alledging, as a proof hereof, the long 
‘time they had been in pofleflion of them, | They likewife 
| X 3 * fent 
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© fent embafladors into Germany and France, to fet forth the 
© infringement of the imperial dignity, as well as the violence 
offered to themfelves ; but all to no purpofe, for either fie 
perior force, as is commonly the cafe, prevailed ; or, a pre. 
fent advantage over- balanced their remonftrances ; or, laftly, 
the ground of complaint did not appear of fuch moment, as, 
on that account, to difturb the public tranquility,’ or break 
the treaty then juft concluded. 

¢ No fooner was the emperor, Charles the fixth, dead, than 
the war between the houfe of 4u/fria and that of Bour 
broke out afrefh. In the beginning of this war, tho’ the 
king of Sardinia had an army on foot, he notwithftanding 
joined neither party ; declaring, that all his views centered 
in this one objeét, the prefervation of the peace and liberty 
of Italy. His true defign, however, was to protra& time, 
till he could fee which fide would make him the beft offers ; 
for both folicited his alliance with great promifes. Chevalier 
Oforie, the Sardinian embaflador at the court of Great Bri- 
tain, had contacted an intimacy with lord Carteret, anoble- 
man of confiderable authority, and one of the fecretaries of 
ftate to his Britannic majefty. This minifter was fenfible, that 
the intereft ef the Briti nation made it neceflary to humble 
the exorbitant power of France, its natural and conftant ene- 
my; and, on the contrary, to ftrengthen the king of Sar- 
dinia as much as poffible, in order to enable him to make a 
powerful diverfion by invading that part of France next Sa- 
voy, which is far from being ftrong. In fhort, he endea- 
voured, by every poffible method, to perfuade Oforio, and 
by him the king of Sardinia, to enter into a ftri& alliance 
with the allies of the hou‘e of 4u/fria, in oppofition to every 
© branch of the houfe of Bourbon,’ Wo 
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MiscELLANEOUVS. 


1 N account of the trial of the letter }> alias y. 8v0 
6d. Owen. 


This fmall piece is publifhed with a defign to put men of 
Jearning and leifure in mind-of fettling the orthography of our 
language, which he thinks is a matter worthy the attention of 
all who would write correétly.. The expediency of this will 
appear from the prefent arbitrary way of {pelling words at the 
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Englifo language. His method of treating the inj is not 
without humour. He feats Apollo upon the tribunal, and in- 
troduces the feveral letters as plaintiffs, in the ufual language 
of our law- proceedings, folliciting redrefs, in order to recover 
their ufurped provinces. iat ‘ 

Il. Rules for being awit. 8vo. 6d. Lewis. 

The nonfenfe of this title-page is very confiftent with the 
pamphlet itfelf, which contains no rudes for deing a wit, nor 
for any thing elfe. 

JU. The travels of monf. le Poft-chaife, Written by himfelf. 


Syo. 1s. Swan. 
The writer of this pamphlet, in imitation of much fuperior 


Repemancesysbon fimilar plans, makes a po/?-chai/e the relator 
of its own adventures, in which there is nothing to intereft or 
entertain the reader. 

IV. The groans of Great Britain. Infcribed to all true Bri- 
. tons, by an Englifhman. 8vo, 1s. 6d, Cooper. 

A ftrange farrago of {craps of hiftory, wild and incoherent 
remarks, collections from news-papers, &c. Why this com- 
polition was entitled the groans of Great Britain, isa fecret to 
us, and probably is, and will continue fuch to all, but the au- 
thor*who might, in our judgment, with equal propriety have 
called it the groanings of Grub-frreet. 

V. The hiftory of the univerfity of Cambridge, from its ori- 
ginal to the year 1753. In which a particular account is given 
of each college and hall, their refpective foundations, founders, 
benefactors, bifhops, learned writers, mafters, livings, curio- 
fities, &c. Together with accurate lifts of all the chancellors, 
vice-chancellors, pro&tors, taxers, profeffors, orators, mem- 
bers of parliament, &c. &%c. By Edmund Carter of Chelfea, 
$vo. APrinted for the author, and fold by the bookfellers. _ 

‘Thofe who have the curiofity to be acquainted with the 
hiftory of this famous univerfity, will here find a particular 
account of its antient and prefent ftate, a defcription of the fe- 
veral colleges, and public buildings belonging to it; together 
with a lift of their feveral founders, benefactors, &c. Tn the 
courfe of this work, mr. Carter mentions fuch perfonsas were 
moft famous for their learning and abilities, belonging to that 
univerfity ; and as a f{pecimen of his judgment and talents for 
charaCterizing learned men, take the following account of the 
great dr. Adiddleton : 





* Dr. Conyers Middleton, fellow of Trinity-college, many. 
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* feveral other learned pieces, in which he difplayed his leain. 
* ing, and loft his character, as a divine and as a churchman? 

VI. An impartial enquiry into the cafe of mifs Blandy, with 
reflections on her trial, defence, repentance, denial, and death. 
8vo. 18. Manby. 

The author doubts the guilt of mifs B/andy ; not being able 
to reconcile the fuppofition of it with the phenomenon, as he 
deems it, of her fteady denial to the laft moment. He has 
fome pertinent remarks on her trial, but while he blames mr, 
B for employing his oratorial powers to raife the paffions 
of the court and jury againift the prifoner, he ufes the fame 
means to bias the judgment of his readers: his pamphlet being 
written in a laboured declamatory ftrain, which is by no means 
confiftent with an impartial enquiry. 

VII. 4 defeription of a new-invented /icve-grate, fhewing its 
ufes and advantages over all others; both in point of expence, 
and every purpofe of a chamber-fire. 8vo. 6d. Cooper, 
- The defcription here given of this machine, will not be very 
clearly underftood by thofe that have not feen it, which the au- 
thor invites the public to-do at his houfe in ‘Fermyn-/rreet ; the 
invention, however, if attended with thofe advantages which 
he promifes, deferves encouragement. 

VIII. Tables of contents, and a tranflation of the mettos and 
quotations for the folio edition of the Rambler. Folio.1s. Payne. 
* ‘IX. Remarks on a pamphlet, entitled, 4 letter from a phyfician 
in London te his friend in the country *. Containing a vindi- 
cation of our univerfities, particularly Oxford, from the inju- 
rious affertions in the faid pamphlet. In a letter from a phy- 
fician in the country to his friend in London. 8vo. 6d. Owen. 
' Thereis nothing in theferemarks, but what rather ftrengthens 
than obviates the affertions they are defigned to anfwer. 

_ X. The hiftory of Maurice count Saxe, field-inarfhal of the 
French forces, duke eleét of Courland, and Semigallia, Con- 
taining a curious account of all the wars of Europe, fince the 
treaty of Utrecht, in which ke was concerned ;_ with a detail 
of the feveral battles and fieges wherein he either commanded 
or affifted ; particularly thofe of Prague, Afchoffenburgh, Fon- 
tenoy, Lawfeldt, and Bergen-op-Zoom; belides the invafion of 
Scotland, the expedition to Port l’Orient, and many other re- 
markable tranfactions. To whichare annexed, his aft will 
and a defcription of his pompous funeral. The whole inter- 
fperfed with various other particulars, relating to the amours 
both of himfelf and his father, king Auguflus; as well as to 





* See the lah Reaiecy, 
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his election in Courland, and the unlucky effects of flighting 
the dutchefs who would have married him, and was afterwards 
emprefs of Rujfia. Written by an officer of diftinction. T'ranfla- 
ted from the French. In twovolumes, 8vo. 5s. fewed. Ofborne 

No fpecies of writing is fo entertaining and inftru€tive as 
hiftory, efpecially where the facts are interefting and juftly re- 
lated, the connection betwixt them duly preferved, and the 
obfervations few and pertinent: .but when, on the contrary, 
inftead of thefe we meet with partiality, incoherent, ftories, 
and too minute an account of particulars, we are rather mif- 
led or difgufted, ‘thaninformed, or delighted ; which is totally 
fubverting inftead of anfwering the purpofes of hiftory. . From 
thefe defects the hiftory,of count Saxe is by no. means free. 
Tho’ written abroad, this work; feems to be what in England 
we call a bookfeller’s jobb; and therefore the author has fhewn 
his judgment. in not affixing hisnameto it. As to the military 
part of count Saxe’s life, the moft material circumftances of 
it muft remain frefh in every,one’s:smemory ; and therefore 
{hall fay nothing of.them here. With regard to the anegdotes 
interfperfed in thefe-volumes, take the following as a fpeci- 
men of them, and of the tranflation. : 

‘ The dutchefsof Courland had been really attached to count 
¢ Saxe,and her hand was:the leaft of the advantages which the 
‘ wifhed to have:procured him; but during his ftay at Aéttaw, 
‘ fhe had difcovered. fo many, intrigues of gallantry, that fhe 
¢ could; not pardon. him :, every day gave occafion for new re- 
$ proaches, without amendment on his part---She had about 
‘her a relation of count Beffuchef’s, who in the beginning 
‘ attracted all the count’s tender wifhes : and there were three ‘ 
‘ others afterwards, who alternately reigned miftrefs of his 
‘ heart. A Jef adventure which happened to him, becoming 
€ publick, had contributed to the difcovery of the reft. I have 
© already faid, that he was lodged at Aditiaw, in the palace of 
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the dutchefs of Courland; the Jadics who attended on: her 
were lodged in apartments joining to that of their miftrefs; 4 
and his were f{eparated from that of the princefs, by a great , 
and fpacious court. Count Saxe loved one of thofe ladies 
paffionately, and was beloved by her ; but there was no pol- 
ibility of introducing himfelf into her chamber, becaufe of 
the neighbourhood of the reft. In order to remedy this 
inconvenience, they had agreed, that every evening, as foon 
as all was hufh, and every body retired, he fhould go and f 
receive her from her window, and conduct her to his aparie ; 
ment, and lead her back again every morning. before | 
‘day. This fucceeded very well for fome time ; but at length 
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© one day, one unhappy day, as he was carrying her the way 
© he had brought her, upon his fhoulders, to prevent her 
* catching cold by going on foot, the ground being covered 
¢ with fnow, an old woman, with a lighted lanthorn, met 
‘them full-butt, and was fo frighted, that. fhe cried out as 
© loud as fhe could baw/. The count likewife furprized, 
¢ made a motion to put out her light, and to break the lan- 
© thorn with one of his feet; but the other flipping at the 
* fame time, he fell in the fnow with his load upon the old 
* woman, who redoubled her cries. A centinel coming to 
* fee what was the matter, the actors were known, and the 
* fcene publifhed next day all aver the town. The princefs 
¢ was no fooner awake than the adventure was told her,. with 
* adefign to make her laugh ; but fhe was fo vexed atit, that 
* with what fhe knew before, and what was now told her, no- 
* thing was more neceflary to make her pafs from. indifference 
* to contempt.’ ok 

XL. The biftory of Fanny Seymour."'12mo. 3s. Bathee. 

This lady is the fifter of thofe illuftrious heroines, Charlotte 
Summers, Betty Barnes, and Sophia Shakefpeare. Verbum fat. 

XII. A pocket dictionary; or, complete Englith expofitor: 
fhewing readily the part of fpeech to which each word belongs ; 
its true meaning, when not felf-evident; its various fenfes, if 
more than one, placed in proper order; and the language, 
from whence it is derived, pointed out immediately after the 
explication. Alfo the technical terms are clearly explained ; 
every word is fo accented, that there can be no uncertainty as 
to the pronounciation ; and the names of the cities and princi- 
pal towns, their diftance from London, their market-days and 
fairs, according to the new ftyle, are alphabetically interfperfed ; 
withother ufeful articles. ‘To render this bookcomplete, many 
modern words are introduced, which are-not to be found in 
other dictionaries ; and to make it more concife and portable, 
fuch words are omitted, as being neither properly Engli/h, nor 
ever ufed by good authors, would only ferve to miflead and 
embarrafs the learner. A work entirely new, and defigned for 
the youth of both fexes, the ladies, and perfons in bufinefs. 
To which is prefixed an introduction, containing an hiftory of 
the Engiifh language, with a compendious grammar: anda 
recommendation of the manufcript copy, in a letter from dr. 
Bevis to the publifher. 8vo. 3:. Newberry. 

The compiler of this di€tionary has rejected whatever words 
he thought obfolete and low: the etymologies he ha: likewife 
omitted, in order to reduce it within the compafs of a pocket- 
volume. 

XIII. 
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XI. 4 phyfical account of the cafe of Elizabeth Canning ; 
with an enquiry into the probability of her fubfifting in the 
manner therein afferted, and her ability for efcape after her fup- 
pofed ill ufage. By Fames Solas Dodd, furgeon. 8vo. rs. Bouquet. 

The author endeavours to prove, by a courfe of phyfical 
reafoning, that the cafe of Elizabeth Canning, with all its éx- 
traordinary circumftances, is not only poffible, but even pro~ 
bable, and agreeable to nature and her operations. 

XIV. The evidence of Elizabeth Canning fully confuted. By 
Britannicus. 8vo. 6d. Corbet. 

This pamphlet contains very little, if any thing, more than 
what the world had been before apprizet of. : 

XV. The hiftory of the Dublin election, in the year 1749, 
with a fketch of the prefent ftate of parties in the kingdom of 
Ireland. Bya Briton. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Swan. 


The author gives a 4ebftantial and entertaining account of (< ACM 


this election. See Review, vol. II. p.281. He féts the be- 
haviour of the celebrated mr. Charles Lucas, and the proceed- 
ings of the Jri/h miniftry, &c. againft that gentleman, and 
againft mr. Latouche *, in avery easing light; but with what 
degree of impartiality, we are not qualified to pronounce. The 
narrative is written with becoming decency, and feeming re- 
gardtotruth. The author’s chief point is to prove, that mr. 
Latouch, at leatt, if not mr. Lucas, has been greatly injured, 
and treated in fuch a manner as (if his cafe really be as bere 
reprefented) can hardly fail of exciting the indignation of every 
reader, who is a friend to British FREEDOM, and to common 
juftice and equity. | 

XVI. Lufus juveniles ; or, youth’s recreation: digelted under 
the following heads. 1, The nature, actions, and employ- 
ments of birds, animals, &%¢. humoroufly difplayed and mo- 
ralized, 2. Rural diverfions pleafantly defcribed and improv- 
ed. 3. Poems on moral and divine fubjects. 4. Salomonian 
obfervations on human life. 5. Stories from the fcripture, 
poetically related. 6. Memoirs of the lives, fufferings, and deaths 
of the apoftles and evangelifts, not recorded in the new tefta~ 
ment, but extracted from ecclefiaftical hiftory. By ‘fohnMar- 
chant, gent. author of Puerilia. 1zmo. 2s. Cooper. 

XVIL. A complete fy/temof inter eft and annuities, founded upon 
hew, eafy, and rational principles: containing the whole bufi- 
nefs of intereft and annuities for a fixed time, in perpetuity or 
depending on fingle lives, or any number of joint os fucceffive 


* A worthy merchant of Dub/in, whofe feat in the [rif houfe of 
commons was vacated, after he had been (according to our author) 
juilly and fairly elected by a confiderable majority. 
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lives, either in poffeffion or reverfion. A great variety of 
eftions relating to fines, mortgages, renewals, church and 
college leafes, infurances on lives, the mercer’s company an- 
nujtants, &c. Ufeful for landed and monied men, lawyers, 
ftewards, brokers, and all fuch as have any concern with an- 
nuities. By ‘fames Hardy. 12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Newbery, 

XVII. The remarkable trial at large of ‘Timothy Murphy, 
at the Old Bailey, Fan. 13.1753. [for forgery] To which is 
added, drawn up by himfelf, a full declaration of the fa& for 
which he fuffered. Folio. 13. 6d. Hodges. 

XIX. The trial of James Stewart, in Auchairn, in duror of 
Appin, for the murder of Colin Campbell, of Glenure, efq; fac- 
tor for his majefty on the forfeited eftate of Ardfheil, before the 
circuit court of jufticiary, held at Jnverary the 21ft, 22d, and 
25th of September laft, by his grace the duke of Argyll, lord 
juftice general, and the lords £/chies and Kilkerran, commif- 
fioners of jufticiary. 8vo. §s. in boards. Wilfon and Durham, 

XX. The old and new intere/?; or, a fequel to the Oxfcrdhhire 
contef? *, - Being a complete co:lection of all the pieces in profe 
and verfe, on either fide of the queftion, that have appeared 
fince the nomination of the new candidates. Together with 
feveral originals never before printed ; particularly a letter from 
a lady of diftin€@tion to lady Su/an Keck, containing obfervations 
on.a pamphlet entitled, 4n addre/s to the freeholders, Sc. Ge. 
8vo. 1s. Owen. 


Divinity and ConTROVERSY. 


XXI. A treatife on charity. By mr. Cannon. Towhichis 
prefixed, the author’s retraction. Printed for the author. 
8vo. 6d. 

All.that is remarkable in this piece, is the author’s profeffed 
converfion, from a ftate of atheifm and uncommon prophane- 
nefs, to a belicf of the Chriffian religion. It were to be with- 
ed his abilities as a writer had been equal to his feeming fincerity. 
: XXII. Honeft advice to the freeholders of England. 8vo. 34. 

arnes. 

- This is a cautionary addrefs to the fuppofed freeholders, 
warning them of the fin of taking the oaths preparatory to 
their voting at elections for knights of the fhire, without being 
really qualified by the aétual pofleffion of fuch freeholds as the 
Jaw requires. 

» XXII. The advantagesand difadvantages of the married flate, 
as entered into with religious or irreligious perfons ; reprefente 
ed under the fimilitude of adream. 8vo. 6d. Keith. 


* See Review-for February, p. 150. axt. 37. Th 
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The intention of this vifionary performance is to convince 
ys, that tho’ a godly husband may himfelf find the way te 
heaven’; yet he will’ be very hardly put to it to carry an irre- 
ligious wife with him. 

XXIV. Pado-baptifm; or a defence of infant:baptifm in point 
of antiquity, again{t the exceptions of dr. ‘fabn Gill, and others. 
Bvo. 1s. Waugh. 

This defence of the antiquity of infant-baptifm, is defigned 
to prepare the way for a defence of its authority, in anfwer to 
the common objections againft it. The author feems to have 
earneftly applied himfelf to his fubje& ; and his performance is 
by no means the moft contemptible one we have perufed upon 
this article of religious enquiry. 

XXV. Adiffertation upon 2 Peter 1. 19.’ Wherein the ob- 
fcurity of the facred text is removed, and its genuine fimpli- 
city reftored and afferted. By Philotheos. 8vo. 6d. Bladon. 

This paflage in St. Peter the author of this piece thinks 
fhould be rendered as follows—And we count or reckon that a 
more fure word of prophecy.—He is of opinion, that this {mall 
variation from the common tranflation of the text, makes fuch 
a confiderable change in the fenfe, throws fuch a luftre upon 
the words, and renders the apoftle’s whole reafoning and defi 
fo coherent and confiftent, that the impartial reader will be 
almoft perfuaded to think and wifh the interpretation truly 
genuine. : 

And we count or reckon that a more fure word of prophecy ;--= 
© that is, fays he, we Chriftians, more efpecially we the apoftles 
* of ‘Fefus, who were eye-witnefles of his glorification upon 
* the mount, and who heard the voice of the eternal God the 
father proclaiming him his well-beloved fon ; we hold that to 
be the cleareft revelation of the final judgment ever yet made 
known to mankind, a moft illuftrious pledge and vifible de- 
monftration of his coming again with all the majefty and 
fulnefs of the Godhead at the laft day. 

* And to this word of prophecy ye do well to take heed, as 
to a light fhining in a dark place, to wit, clearer than the 
dark prediétions of a future ftate and judgment given by your 
own prophets, whom neverthelefs you are bound to honour 
as being divinely infpired, and having fpoken as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghoft. 

* But further ftiil, this word of prophecy will foon be fuc- 
ceeded and confirmed by another remarkable appearance of 
the fon of God, who will quickly come again with power and 
great glory, to revive the drooping fpirits of his fervants, to 
re-eftablifh their faith, to take vengeance of his and their ene- 
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© mies, by the fignal defolation of ‘ferufalem; and will in due cor 
© time more fully difplay the triumphs of his grace, in the to- pof 
© tal converfion of the ‘Fews, when the day-ftar fhall arife in to: 
* their hearts, when by a plentiful effufion of his fpirit, he will ma 
“remove the fatal blinduefs of Ufrael, and bring in the fulnéfs of fib 
© the gentiles to the knowledge of the truth, afign'which will pre- 
€ ceed and ufher in his laft tremendous coming to judgment.’ fh \ Cl 


XXVI. An effay on the Mofaic account of the creation and ef 


fall of man, 8vo, 1s. Bouquet. J 

The account given ps Mojes of the creation and fall of our fic 

$Dtdanoner firft parents, the author’ of this eflay takes in a literal fenfe, Bs 
He confiders it under the following heads: 1. The formation 

of man. 2. The trial upon which he was put in Paradife, th 

3. The temptation he met with. 4. His tranfgreffion. 5. The hi 

confequences of that, with the fentence pafled by God upon the u 

tempter, and upon the tranfgreflors, our firft parents. The ob- Pt 


[xe goll. 


fervations on what Ado/es fays in relation to each of thefe par- 
ticulars, appear to us to be fenfible and juft, and the whole piece 


to be written with great candor and modefty. R 1 
XXVIII. 4 plain and proper anfwer to the queftion, Why 

does not the bifhop of Clogher, fuppofing him to be author of fe 

the ¢/Jay on fpirit, refign his preferments? Wherein fome ob- fe 

fervations are made on the articles of the liturgy. By a friend* 

to the eftablifhed church. 8vo. 1s. Shuckburgh. 3 
The author’s defign in this fenfible performance, is to fhew, 

that every clergyman in our church fubfcribes to doétrines, a 

which he neither does nor can believe. If this be true, as every é 

one who impartially confiders the matter will, we apprehend, 

find it is, how ridiculous muft it appear for one clergyman to ( 

object to another upon the bufinefs of fubfcription. Sucha 

conduct can bring nothing but laughter and contempt upon all 


thofe who give into it, as they condemn themfelves in the fame 
fentence which they pafs upon their brethren. It would be 
much better, as our author obferves, in point of prudence, as | 
well as brotherly love, if, inftead of bearing hard upon one 
another for compliances, in the guilt of which (if there be any) 
all are involved, they would unite with one heart in a modeft 
application to thofe who are placed in authority over them, for 
a removal of their embarrafiments; and pray, that they may 
be delivered from the neceffity of having recourfe to /alvo’s 
and diftinGtions, which their enemies are apt to charge upon 
them, and perhaps juftly, as nothing better than fhuffle and 
prevarication. 
With regard to the queftion mentioned in the title-page of 
this piece, it admits of a very eafy anfwer; for it will not. be 
con- 
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eontroverted, that the bifhop.of Cigher has a right to keep 

ffeffion of his preferments, tiJ] fome perfon fhall put in aclaim 
to them, who has a better title to plead; and our author has 
made it appear, that no one clergyman in the church can pof- 
fibly have fuch a title. . ’ 

XXVIIL. A fecond letter to the right rev. the lord bifhop of 
Clogher, in Ireland: being an anfwer to the defence of the 
effay on firit, fo far as it relates to the author of the firft letter. 
ff which is added, a letter to the rev. mr. Warburtmm, occa- 
fioned by his fermon, entitled, The nature and condition of truth, 
8vo. 1s. Thomas Payne. _ 

There is-nothing material advanced in this fecond letter to 
the bifhop of Clogher, befides what the letter- writer had faid in 
his firft: of which fee a fhort account in our Review for Fe- 
bruary 1752. As to the letter to mr. Warburton, there ap- 
pears to be nothing in it that deferves a particular account. @ 





Single SERMowns fince our lift in February. 


1. W APR. Samuel Pike’s, Feb. 8. 1753. at the late mr. Bent+ 

ley’s meeting: houfe, in Cri/pin-/lreet, Spittisfields be- 
fore the fociety concerned in the education of godly young men 
for the miniftry. 8vo. 6d. Ofwald. 

2. The bifhop of Cheffer’s, before the houfe of lords, Fan. 
30.1753. 4to. 6d. Dod. 

3. Dr. Waugh’s, at Worcefter, Aug. 29. 1752. being the 
anniverfary meeting of the governorsof the Worcefler infirmary. 
8vo. 6d. Sandby. 

4. The reafonahleneft and ufefulnefs of commemorating king 
Charles’s martyrdom. Preached before the univerfity of Oxford, 
at St. Mary’s, on Tuefday, ‘fan. 30.1753. By Thomas Fo- 
thergil, M. A. fellow of Queen’ s-college. 8vo, 6d. Rivington. 

The firft and greateft advantage which mr. Fothergii tells us 
we can propofe to ourfelves, from thedue celebrationof this an- 
niverfary, with public fafting and humiliation, ‘ is re/foration to 
* the divine favour ;’ which, it feems we have loft all title to, 
on the {core of good king Charles’s violent death. 

At a noted reading coffee-houfe in thecity, where this /earned 
fermon was bought for the ufe of the fubfcribers, acertain cri- 
tic made fome exception to this paflage, imagining he perceived 
an error of the prefs in it, which mifteprefented the author’s 

Meaning. — Perfuaded, however, that he had hit upon the true 
reading, he boldly erafed the word favour, and wrote FAMILY ; 
which he judged would render the paflage more agreeable to the 
general tenor of the difcourfe. Whether or not this emenda- 
tion really exprefles the fenfe of the author better than the word 
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expungéd, we fhall not pretend to determine; but are inform? 
ed that many zealous citizens, who, like Sitedis of old, _ 
waiting for the confolation of J/rael, have fince devoutly 
ufed the copy fo corrected, with great comfort to themfegs 
and no lefs admiration of the preacher. _ 

5. Mr. Campbell’s, before the fynod of Aberdeen, at Mber- 
deen, April7.1752. Onthe true chafacter of a miniiter of the 
gofpel, asa teacher and pattern. 8vo. 18. -Wrifon. 

In this excellent fermon, there is fuch a ferious‘and manly 

turn of thought, and fo many folid and judicious refleQions on 
thofe branches of the minifterial character, public teaching, and 
private life, that it well deferves the attentive perufal of every h 
one who’ is either invefted with, or has in. view the facred 

office. A 
6. The parable of the vineyard, Sc. By Marfoal M. Mer- 
rick, L. a B. 4to. 1s. 

Of this fermon we fhall give af extra& in our next. 

7. Dr. Thomas Fothergil’s, on the reafonablenefs and necef- 
fity of public worlhip ; preached at St. Mary’s, in Oxford, at t 
the aflizes, before the honourable mr. Juftice Gundry, and be- 
fore the univerfity, March 8. 1753. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 

8. Royal folly ; or David's fin) in numbering of the people. 
Preached at St. Mary’s, in Oxford, on Sunday, April 1*, oc- 
cafioned by a defign fet on foot of regiftering’ the people of 
Great Britain. : By a fellow of St. ‘f---n’s. 8vo. 6d. 

If this fermon be not fpurious, it is to be wifhed, for the honour 
of Oxford, that it were fo; but we imagine it is an old piece; 
reprinted on the report of an intended a& of parliament for re- 
giftering the people of Great Britain. 

9g. On the rife, progrefs, corruptions, and declenfion of the 
Chriftien religion, and the means of, its reftoration and ad- 
vancement. Preached at Manchefter*to an affembly of dif- 
fenting minifters and others.. Aday 1z. 1752. 4to. 1s. Bourn. 

This is a fenfible, candid, and moderate difcourfe ; and de- 
ferves the attentive perufal of all who are concerned for advan- 
cing the interefls of the Chriffian religion. 

10. A diffuafive from popery. Preached before the king at 
St. Fames’s, December 8. 1751; By Edward Cobden, D: D: 
archdeacon of London ; it being the laf he eager: before his 
majefty. Bva. Gd. Baldwin. 


} } 


*, Qutse what year ? 


*,* The poetical publications for this month are omitted 
for dant of room. 
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